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Now in its Second Edition 


Humanism as a Philosophy 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


“He knows how to make philosophy both readable and persuasive.” Prof. Harold 
Larrabee in The New York Times 





ROM all sides 
there has come 





“Dr. Lamont has written a sane and eloquent book. Very readable, persuasive in 
argument, strewn with memorable names and apt quotations, it es a strong 
case for Humanism, but could also serve as a layman’s introduction to the whole 
field of philosophy.” Prof. V. J. McGill in Scéence and Socsety 


growing recogni- 
tion that Dr. La- 


mont’s new book 

“Dr. Lamont’s philosophy is far removed from the conventional bourgeois philoso- 
phy of the universities. . . . It is written for people, not for technical specialists. 
. . . It concerns itself with real problems of real men.” Dr. Howard Selsam in 
Masses and Mainstream 


constitutes an 
able, clear and eminently readable 


resentation of the viewpoint 
P ot “I think Humanism as a Philosophy can be regarded as the best presentation and 
analysis of its subject to be found in contemporary philosophy.” Prof. Wm. 
Pepperell Montague in the Journal of Philosophy 


that the chief end of human en- 
deavor is the happiness, freedom 
and progress of all mankind in 
this existence and within the 
Nature that is our home. This 


“I strongly recommend that you read Corliss Lamont’s Humanism as a Philosophy.” 
Sebastian Barr in the National Guardian 


$3.75 


work gives the most complete Order through your bookstore, or directly through 


and up-to-date exposition avail- 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 
15 East 40th Street, Dept. S, New York 16, N. Y. 


able of twentieth-century Hu- 
manism. 

















More ammunition for the We know 








whom we can 
count on 





otfensive for peace! 





Last month Dr. Harry F. Ward wrote you: "The time has come for 











those who want a peaceful world to take the offensive. Among the sup- 
plies needed to sustain this move what is more necessary, what can be 
more useful than knowledge about the Soviet Union—its policies, its 
people, their purposes?" And toward that end he urged support for 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY "the only American magazine devoted to 


spreading this knowledge. . . . It is therefore imperative that this maga- 
zine shall live and grow." 


Your response to his appeal was very generous. But it was mainly 
ear-marked for gift subscriptions to new readers. It enables us to spread 
the vital knowledge to many hundreds more but it leaves us with the 
problem of going on. We urgently need your help to cover operating 
expenses—we need your help just to keep going. 

And we know we can count on it. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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| am sending more ammunition for the offensive for peace by enclosing my contribution 
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It is its readers who have made 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY what it is. 
Not fancy promotion schemes but 
readers showing the magazine to 
neighbors and friends, sending gift 
subscriptions, and so on, have built 
up the circulation of the magazine. 
And not big advertisers have kept 
it going but the big-hearted gener- 
osity of its readers, digging down 
whenever there was need, big- 
hearted readers like a subscriber of 
Cincinnati who sent $2 in response 
to Dr. Ward's appeal and sent us 
this letter: 


Dear SRT: 


Would very much like to send 
more names and money. 

But, since | have been in the 
ranks of the unemployed for the 
past sixteen months, this small 
sum must be it for now. 

However, the fight must go on 
for Peace, and I'll do all | can 
in the future. 


That’s why we 
know we can 
count on you! 
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Yugoslavia and World Peace 


A Letter From a Reader 


We are devoting our entire letter page to a 
communication that we think will be of in- 
terest to all of our readers. Mr. Lipow par- 
ticipated with the First International Brigade of 
students in the construction of the Samac-Sara- 
jevo Youth Railroad in Yugoslavia in 1947, and 
was the former International Activities Director 
of the Metropolitan N. Y. Region, U.S.N.S.A. 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

The major problem facing American progres- 
sives today is how best to make their contribu- 
tion to the struggle for peace. Key to this fight 
for peace is the recognition of the sincere peace- 
ful intentions of the Soviet Union and of its 
non-imperialist nature. For various reasons, a 
number of otherwise sincere progressives (in- 
cluding this writer) have been sidetracked from 
this major realization. One immediate cause of 
this sidetracking has been the conflict between 
Yugoslavia and the nations belonging to the 
Communist Information Bureau. 

There is the greatest danger in the pronounced 
tendency by some progressives at home and 
abroad (especially those who, like K. Zilliacus, 
have of late been the honored guests of Marshal 
Tito) to fall into the trap of the Yugoslav varia- 
tion of the third force concept. Though these 
progressives recognized the role of American 
imperialism and the need to combat it, they also 
maintained that Soviet “imperialism” was just 
as evil. And so they searched for a “third-way” 
out. The Blums and Attlees did not provide that 
way out. In Tito, a “democratic Communist,” 
these progressives think they have found a valid 
choice between the “twin evils” of western im- 
perialism and the USSR. These progressives 
have adopted Tito’s formulation that Yugoslavia 
and her friends abroad can remain unaffected 
by these two forces and so be free to “truly” 
fight for peace. 

(The question of whether Yugoslavia is more 
“purely” communist than the Soviet Union does 
not concern us in this limited discussion. Nor 
are we concerned with the particular develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia’s present day leaders except 
to note the possibility of the degeneration of one- 
time honest leaders of the people into reaction- 
aries and fascists. So we must note Jaques 
Doriot, a former leader of the French Commu- 
nist Party, who joined with the Nazis during 
the occupation.) 

Can there be such an animal as the “third 
force” indulging in a precarious balancing act 
between the peace and war forces? I think not. 
We have here two mutually exclusive concepts. 
Either you are for war or you are for peace; 
there is no middle course. But are there in real- 
ity two forces: one for peace, one for war? This 
I think most progressives would agree is true. 
But is the Soviet Union a member of the peace 
forces? The Soviet record in the U.N. as well 
as its struggle for collective security in the 
League of Nations leaves no room for doubt on 
this score. Yet, Yugoslavia has charged the 
Soviet Union as being an “imperialist power.” 
And, indeed, just as the record shows the Soviets 
to have consistently fought for peace, so does 
the record show them to have consistently com- 
bated imperialism both at home and abroad. 
There is the handling of the national question 
within the Soviet frontiers, which has elicited 
great admiration on the part of many leaders of 
colonial liberation movements (such as Nehru) 
who are otherwise unsympathetic to commu- 
nism. So, too, do we find the young giant Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China recognizing the non- 


imperialistic character of the USSR. Regarding 
the question of specific imperialistic manifesta- 
tions on the part of the Soviet Union against 
Yugoslavia, we can find no sign of such: 
Red Armies have not marched on Belgrade as 
had been predicted by those well “informed” 
sources. Soviet troop concentration on the Yugo- 
slav frontier are falsehoods concocted by various 
interested propaganda bureaus. Indeed, the only 
“violation” of sovereignty seems to have been 
the very open and honest criticism of the politi- 
cal policies of that country. But, since when has 
criticism of one country’s policies by a number 
of other countries meant imperialism and the 
violation of sovereignty? Surely none but a reac- 
tionary would maintain that the role of the 
USSR over many years in criticizing the Nazi 
regime in Germany and calling for its overthrow 
by democratic Germans constituted an act of 
aggression and imperialism! 

Let us examine Yugoslavia’s role in the cold 
war. It is true that Yugoslavia appeared to be 
neutral in statement and action between the 
forces of war and peace at the beginning of its 
controversy with the nations belonging to the 
Communist Information Bureau. Thus, one can, 
perhaps, understand and excuse the doubts en- 
tertained by some of our progressive leaders at 
that time. Adding to their confusion was the 
recognition of Yugoslavia’s contribution to the 
war against fascism, a contribution which has, 
incidentally, never been denied by the Comin- 
form member nations. 

It is impossible, however, to excuse or ignore 
the doubts and hesitations on the part of these 
same progressive leaders at the present time. 
We have before us today a record of Yugo- 
slavia’s machinations in conjunction with West- 
ern imperialism regarding the question of Yugo- 
slav claims to Carinthia. We have before us the 
transcript of the Rajk trial (a trial regarded as 
valid by most of the conservative newspapers 
in Europe) which shows the true nature of the 
Yugoslav regime. Interestingly enough, Moishe 
Piade, a leading Yugoslav theoretician, de- 
nounced this trial by comparing it to the Mos- 
cow trials (trials accepted as valid by such a 
man as the former U.S. Ambassador to the: So- 
viet Union, Mr. Joseph E. Davies and many 
other observers) which he also considers false. 
We might note in passing that this is a strange 
comparison for a “Communist” to make and, 
indeed, bears a remarkable similarity to the 
approach of the Trotskyite movement. We have 
before us the record of the Yugoslav regime 
cooperating with the forces of war in the halls 
of the U.N. Yugoslavia’s role in the U.N. has 
been to create doubts as to the peaceful and 
non-imperialist nature of the Soviet Union and 
to cause confusion in the ranks of progressives 
in this country and abroad. 

So much for the myth of Yugoslavia’s neu- 
trality in the cold war. 

This discussion of the Yugoslav question 
has of necessity been sketchy. It would seem, 
however, after consideration of even the above- 
mentioned issues, that it is of utmost impor- 
tance for American progressives to launch a full 
discussion concerning Yugoslavia’s role in the 
cold war, as well as of the non-imperialist and 
peaceful nature of the Soviet Union. There can 
be no shying away from ‘such a discussion, for 
the stake involved is clarity and unity in the 
struggle for peace. 

Charles Lipow 


Bronx. N. Y, 





— Review 
and Comment____ 


Soviet Leaders Stress Need for Peace 


HE GROWTH OF THE MOVEMENT FOR PEACE IS THE GREAT NEW 
hopeful factor in the world situation today. It is finding 
expression among the widest sections of the American people, 
as well as the people of every land on earth. Even conserva- 
tive circles in Washington, London, Paris and other Western 
capitals are in open rebellion against the policy of reliance 
on force alone bluntly enunciated by our government. The 
cry for peace is centering around demands for outlawry of 
the A-bomb and H-bomb, for reduction of all armaments, 
for a new effort for American-Soviet agreement both through 
bi-lateral negotiations and through the United Nations. 

Despite the stubborn Truman-Acheson insistence that no 
agreement is possible with the Soviet Union, it is becoming 
increasingly clear to people everywhere that the situation is 
ripe for new efforts for such agreement, and that not the 
Soviet Union but our own country is creating the obstacles. 

For many months the Soviet leaders and the Soviet press 
have been utilizing every possible opportunity to stress their 
belief in the possibility of peaceful co-existence between the 
capitalist and socialist systems. 

The basic theme stressed by all government leaders in 
speeches to the Soviet people during the elections for the 
Supreme Soviet was that of peace. No country with warlike 
intentions would take such pains to emphasize the necessity of 
peace. 

Particularly significant was the statement of Georgi Malen- 
kov on March 10, indicating the readiness of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to enter upon peace negotiations. Malenkov, who is 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the USSR, said: 


The Soviet Government, faithful to the cause of un‘versal peace, 
will not abandon further efforts directed toward insuring peace, 
and is ready to be an active participant in all honest plans, measures 
and activities to avert a new war and preserve the peace of the 
whole world. 


Deputy Premier Molotov emphasized the interest of the 
Soviet Union in “peace with all other states.” He declared 
that the “imperialist blackmailers” could not frighten Russia 
with “the hydrogen-atomic bomb which does not in fact 
exist.” Molotov also warned that while capitalism exists. there 
exists the danger of a new war. But he expressed confidence 
that if the present forces of peace continue their incessant 
struggle war can be prevented. 

Government Ministers Lazar Kaganovich, Anastasi Miko- 
yan, Klimenti Voroshilov, Lavrenti Beria and others all 
stressed the possibility of peaceful co-existence of the two 
competing political and economic systems and expressed con- 
fidence that war could be averted. Beria took special note of 
the fact that “even strong anti-Soviet persons, such as Senator 
Millard Tydings,” favor peace. 

Anguished cries from Washington that all this is mere 
“propaganda” and some sort of sinister trap, only underline 
the bankruptcy of Administration policies. What is wrong 
with propaganda for peace, anyway? And would it not be 
preferable if our country were trapped into an agreement 
for peace rather than having the whole world trapped into 
a war nobody needs or wants? 
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Washington Circles Oppose War Policie: 


EPORTS FROM WASHINGTON INDICATE THAT THE VOLUM. of 

responses to the peace proposals of Senator Brien ‘ac. 
Mahon (D.-Conn.) and Senator Millard Tydings (D.-Md.) 
have reached an absolutely unprecedented volume. While 
there are many weaknesses in the actual proposals of ‘hese 
two Senators, what is of the utmost importance is that they 
represent vigorous opposition to the present course of the Ad- 
ministration and that the response they have evoked deraon- 
strates the intense yearning of the American people for peace, 

Senator Tydings has now repeated three times his cal! for 
a world disarmament conference. He has denounced the Ad- 
ministration’s refusal to make new approaches toward the 


' Russians for disarmament as a policy of “sitting still and wait. 


ing for disaster.” He has changed his original proposal for a 
call for a world disarmament conference outside the UN to 
a call for an effort to be made through the UN. On February 
23, he demanded in the Senate that the US withdraw its 
atomic energy control plan unless the UN would agree to 
consider atomic and conventional disarmament together, warn- 
ing that the USSR could catch the United States in a danger. 
ous trap by agreeing to disarmament in the atomic field, 
where the US is predominant. The Senator seems to have 
forgotten that it has been the Soviet Union that has all along 
insisted that both atomic and conventional arms be considered 
together, and that at the last General Assembly session it was 
the United States that opposed the Soviet proposal that the 
arms census under consideration must cover both atomic and 
conventional weapons. 

Senator McMahon followed his first speech outlining a 
“moral crusade for peace” with a second proposal for a ses. 
sion of the UN General Assembly in Moscow to work out 
safeguards against atomic war. Unfortunately, this speech, 
as his first one, was marred by sharp anti-Soviet statements. 
Nevertheless, he made an important advance over his earlier 
position, in which he insisted on acceptance of the Baruch 
Plan, this time suggesting new atomic proposals on the part 
of the Administration, announcing he would conduct a series 
of meetings of the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to this end. Senator McMahon rejected as “vain” 
the present policy of “containment of Russia.” 

Other statements emanating from Washington have indi- 
cated either outright opposition to Administration policy or 
attempts of the Administration to quell public clamor for 
peace by intimations that “the door is always open” for nego- 
tiations. Senator Tom Connally (D.-Texas), chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, long an Administration 
spokesman on foreign policy, is reported to be sharply critical 
of the Truman-Acheson position, but reluctant to express his 
differences openly. He has insisted that the President has not 
closed the door to agreement. On February 18 he suggested 
informally to reporters that the time might soon be ripe for 
a high-level atomic peace conference among the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union. Senator Francis J. Myers 
(D.-Pa.) suggested that the Administration re-examine its 
position on atomic control. Senator Alexander A. Wiley 
(R.-Wis.) asked Secretary Acheson to seek a UN poll on 
the possibility of a world disarmament conference. Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D.-Texas) expressed hope that a confer- 
ence to end the cold war might soon be held. Senator John 
W. Bricker (R-Ohio) and Senator H. Alexander Smith 
(R.-N.J.) declared every effort should be made to reach agret- 
ment with Russia. Senators Wayne Morse (R.-Oregon) and 
Herbert Lehman (D.-Lib.,N.Y.) predicted the President 
might yet take action if he believed the people of the United 
States wished it. Senator Kenneth S. Wherry (R.-Neb.) pro 
posed that. the President undertake an exchange of letters 
with Stalin. Senator Robert C. Henrickson (R.-N.J.) warned 
that reliance on the H-bomb could mean the greatest defeat 
in history for our country. Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) 
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declared that the State Department must make a -new ap- 
proach to end the cold war. Many other Senators and Con- 
gressmen of both major parties have spoken out in similar vein. 


Peace Movement Gains Momentum 


HE PEACE EFFORTS OF ALL SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Thich we reported in our last issue have continued and 
intensified. 

The National Labor Conference for peace has begun a 
petition campaign calling for an American-Soviet conference 
and UN action to outlaw the atomic bomb, with the aim of 
enrolling a million signatures by April 12, anniversary of the 
death of Roosevelt. 

Many religious groups have embarked on crusades for 
peace. The Directors of the Social Missions Board of the 
United Lutheran Church of America sent a memorandum to 
the President and Congress declaring, “No nation has the 
right to use the H-bomb, no matter how righteous its cause.” 
The National Council of the Episcopal Church adopted a 
resolution calling on the President to work for international 
agreement on curbing arms and armies and for peaceful uses 
of scientific knowledge to advance human welfare. The Coun- 
cil of Religious Education adopted a proposal that seven of 
the country’s major Protestant agencies, representing 27,000,- 
000 members of 25 denominations, join in an interfaith con- 
ference of Protestant, Catholics and Jews to formulate a policy 
pronouncement on the moral implications of the H-bomb, 
declaring that the Christian Churches cannot accept in silence 
the prospect of mass slaughter. 

Samuel Levering, speaking for the Society of Friends, told 
a Congressional Committee: “We cannot too strongly urge 
complete rejection of the point of view that peace with Russia 
rests solely on U.S. military strength.” 

On February 24, the Executive Committee of the World 
Council of Churches meeting in Geneva, issued a statement 
condemning the hydrogen bomb and all it represents as a 
“sin against God” and calling for gigantic new efforts for 
peace. 

On the eve of the Progressive Party Convention, Henry A. 
Wallace, the Party’s 1948 Presidential candidate, denounced 
the President’s H-bomb decision and called for the initiation 
of official public diplomatic negotiations between the United 
States and Russia “to continue until an agreement has been 
reached providing for the renunciation of the use of atomic 
energy as a destructive weapon.” In its major policy statement 
at the Chicago Convention Feb. 24-26, mapping out its pro- 
gram for the achievement of peace in international relations 
and economic security at home, the Progressive Party declared 
that the cold war in all its aspects had proved utterly in- 
capable of achieving its announced objectives. Declaring that 
it recognized that the United States and Russia had both 
made mistakes in foreign policy, it insisted that differences 
between the two countries do not make war between them 
inevitable and that peaceful negotiation is possible without 
the sacrifice of a single American interest. The Progressive 
Party urged a top level American-Soviet conference to settle 
outstanding issues and to facilitate agreement within the UN 
on a treaty outlawing all atomic weapons, pending agreement 
on measures of international agreement and control. It also 
called for an end of trade restrictions, and the development of 
normal trade with the USSR, the countries of Eastern Europe 
and China, and recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic. 

These are only a few examples of the rising tide of oppo- 
sition to war. From every state of the union word is coming 
of committees of citizens joining together for public demon- 
strations in the cause of peace. They include religious, cul- 
tura', civic, farmers and labor groups, leaders among the 
Worren, the youth and the Negro people who are taking 
action and speaking out in groups or individually. More and 

mor= scientists are coming forward to describe the ultimate 
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horrors the H-bomb holds for humanity, and speaking out 
against the use of atomic energy for destruction. 

On March 3, Herman W. Stein, President of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, told the Economic Club of Detroit that 
there should be bi-lateral US-USSR negotiations. “We’ve tried 
Big Three and Big Four Conferences and have failed,” he 
declared, “why not a single Big Two Conference and deal 
directly with Russia?” 

The Administration’s insistence that it would not negotiate 
“behind the back of its allies” and would act only through the 
United Nations, was effectively answered by UN Secretary 
General Trygve Lie. Mr. Lie said he was in favor of great 
power negotiations “all the time and on all levels—the top 
level, the middle level, and the lower level—inside the United 
Nations and outside the United Nations.” The UN Charter 
itself (Article 33), specifically provides for separate negotia- 
tions when situations arise likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 


Opposition to U.S. Policies in Europe 


HROUGHOUT WESTERN EvuROPE, INCREASING OPPOSITION TO 

United States policies is making itself heard not only among 
the people but in high political and official circles. Outstanding 
evidence of this was the injection of the peace issue into the 
British election campaign by Winston Churchill. Churchill 
proposed that President Truman, Premier Stalin and the next 
British Prime Minister meet to settle the atomic bomb ques- 
tion and the broad differences separating the Western and 
Eastern worlds. While no doubt a maneuver to garner votes, 
it was of the highest significance that Churchill should have 
thought such a maneuver necessary. And it was likewise an 
admission of the bankruptcy of the cold war policy he himself 
fathered, and the dangers it holds for Great Britain. The 
failure of the Labor Party to adopt as realistic a position almost 
cost them the election. 

Many other voices have been raised in England against U.S. 
policies. Dr. Cyril F. Garbett, Archbishop of York, joined 
with other leading churchmen to urge that if the United 
States hesitates to take the initiative for agreement with Rus- 
sia, England should do so. A group of top British atomic 
scientists have called for immediate steps to outlaw atomic 
warfare. 

New York Times correspondent Harold Callender, who has 
been writing of the increasing uneasiness in France, reported 
on March 12 that a study of the French press and Parliament 
during recent weeks might lead to the conclusion “that the 
U.S. is at least runner-up for the most unpopular nation in 
French eyes.” The conservative and influential Le Monde, with 
close government connections, suggested that to avoid being 
dragged into war, Western Union should keep out of too 
close association with the Atlantic defense led by the United 
States. It is reported that high French officials are increasingly 
concerned with the risks involved for France in adherence 
to the North Atlantic Pact. Last month Gen. Pierre Billotte, 
chief of the French delegation at the UN headquarters, re- 
turned to France and submitted his resignation in protest 
against the military basis of Western policy, and in order to 
better serve his country by enlightening its people as to the 
real situation. French workers are refusing to unload American 
arms for France. The French Partisans of Peace, whose peace 
ballot has been signed by 8,000,000 French citizens, have sent 
an appeal to the American people urging the triumph of good 
sense and reason, declaring that America today appears to 
the people of France in a frightening mask, that they see in 
our policies “‘a terrible menace to our towns, our factories, our 
women, our children.” 


U.S. News and World Report for February 24 wrote: 


Key countries in Western Europe and Asia want to pull out of 
the “cold war.” They have had enough. They want the US. to 
(Continued on page 28) 


The Soviet-Chinese Treaty 


HE DECISIVE alteration in the 

structure of the world’s political and 
social forces fashioned during 1949 by 
the victory of the Chinese people has 
now been officially recorded in the form 
of an historic treaty between the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the USSR. The 
alliance which has been forged unites 
two of the largest nations of the earth 
—and their borders happen to be con- 
tiguous—in the struggle for peace, for 
people’s democracy, for world security, 
and against the exploitation of man by 
man. 

This treaty is a reflection of an ex- 
isting situation in the world, a reflection 
of the new situation brought about by 
the triumph of the Chinese people. The 
victory of the Chinese people was made 
possible by the victory of the United Na- 
tions against the Nazi-Fascist Axis in the 
second World War. The latter victory 
was made possible, in turn, by the suc- 
cess of the October 1917 Revolution in 
Russia from which emerged the Soviet 
nation which played the leading role in 
the destruction of world fascism. The 
new alliance develops, therefore, from a 
series of revolutionary events which in 
the span of a single generation have put 
a new and hopeful face upon our world. 

The new Chinese-Soviet alliance is 
embedded in the realities of recent his- 
tory. It is a mirror in which we can view 
what has happened in the world-wide 
struggle for freedom and in which we 
can closely estimate where we stand to- 
day. The good people of the world are 
looking in that mirror with a new happi- 
ness and hope; what they see fills them 
with fresh vitality. 


For this new alliance records not only 
the might of 700 million Chinese and 
Russians, and the power of their re- 
sources, but it also records the decline of 
the forces which were destroyed and 
overturned and pushed back in order to 
make this alliance possible. When Sec- 
retary of State Acheson greeted the 
treaty by warning the Chinese people 
that it marked just the beginning of their 
troubles he was speaking from the 
cynical loneliness of increasing isolation 
and his words were heard by none but 
a coterie of feudalists, venal bureaucrats, 
fascists and imperialists and their adhe- 
rents. For U.S. postwar policies have left 
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by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


our country with few friends in Eastern 
Asia. Roving Ambassador Philip Jessup’s 
tour of the East was greeted by cocktails 
with the Syngman Rhee’s, the Quirino’s 
and the Bao Dai’s; the welcome of the 
people was conspicuously absent. 

Acheson does not limit his reaction to 
the situation which the new alliance re- 
flects merely to verbal fulminations. 
American imperialism, through its pup- 
pet, Chiang Kai-shek, continues to 
slaughter Chinese men, women and 
children, as far as their bombers can fly 
from their last Chinese foothold in For- 
mosa. The Rajk’s and the Vogeler’s are 
being trained, planted, supported, cajoled 
and bribed in the Far East as well as 
in Eastern Europe. Project X is prying 
with its tentacles around the edges 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. The 
scum of southeastern Asia is being feted 
and groomed and armed to form a chain 
of reaction around the democratic core 
of Eastern Asia. MacArthur is pulling 
out all the stops in his frantic revival 
of Japanese reaction. Every conceivable 
obstacle is being placed in the way of 
negotiations looking toward an easing of 
the cold war against the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies. 

Some of these questions, and particu- 
larly the nature of the Chinese-Soviet 
treaty, deserve further scrutiny. For in 
such an examination we will find today’s 
realities. 


IHE NEW alliance between China 

and the USSR is recorded in an in- 
troductory Communique (published in 
last month’s Soviet Russia Today), 
which contains certain important points 
not noted elsewhere; in a general Treaty 
of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Aid; 
in an Agreement Regarding the Chang- 
chun Railway, Port Arthur and Dalny 
(Dairen); and in an Agreement on the 
Granting of Credits to China. The texts 
of these documents are to be found on 
page 25 of this magazine. Only the 
principal points and a few explanations 
need therefore be made in the present 
article. 

The introductory Communique, in ad- 
dition to summarizing the contents of 
the Treaty and Agreements, refers to 
the atmosphere in which the alliance 
was negotiated and records two im- 


portant points not again referred to, 
The atmosphere was one “of cordiality 
and friendly mutual understanding” 
which “confirmed the striving of both 
sides to strengthen in every way and to 
develop relations of friendship and co- 
operation between them as well as their 
desire to cooperate for the purpose of 
guaranteeing general peace and the secu- 
rity of the nations.” 

In this connection one is reminded of 
the malicious inventions of certain 
journalists in this country to the effect 
that great bitterness had been generated 
during the course of the negotiations, an 
atmosphere which explained to their 
warped minds the length of President 
Mao Tze-tung’s visit to the Soviet Union. 
I should like to go into the question of 
the lying journalists at a later point in 
this article; meanwhile it would be ap- 
propriate to indicate a couple of things 
about Mao’s visit which these journalists 
assiduously overlooked. 

For one thing the two great revolu- 
tionary leaders, Joseph Stalin and Mao 
Tze-tung, whose analyses and teachings 
on the China question had run parallel 
for twenty-five years, had never before 
met. Nor had the Chinese leader met 
any of the other Soviet authorities. In- 
deed, Mao Tze-tung had never before 
journeyed beyond the borders of his own 
country. What an experience this meet- 
ing must have been on both sides! One 
hopes that each will someday write his 
account of their conversations. The meet- 
ing was especially dramatic in that it 
took place shortly after the triumph of 
the revolution which Mao Tze-tung had 
so brilliantly led and on the occasion of 
Stalin’s seventieth birthday. 

For another thing, the Chinese Pres- 
ident and his cclleagues spent many 
weeks of their sojourn visiting the vari- 
ous cities, factories, collectives and other 
institutions of the Soviet Union. To 
them it must have seemed something 
like the China they will eventually 
create when the prerequisites to socialism 
have been established under the present 
program of the People’s Republic. Surely 
the eight to ten weeks of the visit must 
have passed all too quickly. 

To come back to the Communique 
introducing the series of agreements, It 
contains reaffirmation on the part of both 
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The former Imperial Palace in Pei- 
ping, now the Historical Museum 


countries of the independent status of 
Outer Mongolia. In view of Secretary 
Acheson’s irresponsible accusation that 
the Soviet Union was “attaching” 
Outer Mongolia, as well as other ter- 
ritories, it should be noted that this ter- 
ritory, long independent in fact, had 
been recognized as sovereign by the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government in 1945, 
following a plebiscite which had been 
recommended by the Yalta Conference. 
The Communique also records a de- 
cision of the Soviet Government which 
will have vital bearing upon China’s im- 
mediate economic development. This is 
the decision “to hand over without com- 
pensation to the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic property 
acquired by Soviet economic organiza- 
tions from Japanese owners in Manchu- 
na.” Mr. Acheson publicly complained 
about “the meagerness” of the Soviet 
Union’s economic aid to China as out- 
lined in these treaties. He doubtless ex- 
pected the public to have forgotten that 
in 1946, Edwin W. Pauley, special rep- 
arations investigator for President Tru- 
man, had estimated the value of this 
property at more than two billion dollars. 
The Pauley Report refers to this equip- 
ment installed in Manchuria by the Jap- 
anese as “‘a tremendous industrial struc- 
ture.” He mentions specifically stock piles, 
complete industrial installations, power- 
generating and transforming equipment, 
electric motors, experimental plants, 
laboratories, new machine tools, and 
mine generators and pumps. Whether or 
not the Pauley estimate is accurate, this 
certainly represents an industrial base of 
sizealie proportions in the present back- 
ward state of Chinese economy. 

The Treaty of Friendship, Alliance 
and Mutual Aid, to remain in force for 
thirty years, provides, “in accordance 
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with the objects and principles of the 
United Nations,” for joint measures to 
prevent violation of peace by Japan or 
any nation which might use Japan for 
this purpose, for mutual military aid in 
case of attack from this source, for action 
in the international arena to insure peace 
and security, for the earliest possible 
peace treaty with Japan, for non-partici- 
pation in any action against the other, 
for cooperation in all important interna- 
tional questions touching upon the mu- 
tual interests of the two countries, for 
the strengthening of mutual cultural and 
economic ties and mutual economic aid. 

The focal point of the Treaty, sug- 
gested by these provisions, is made 
abundantly clear in the preamble which 
states that the two governments “filled 
with determination, by the consolidation 
of friendship and cooperation between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the People’s Republic of China, jointly to 
prevent the rebirth of Japanese imperial- 
ism and the repetition of aggression on 
the part of Japan or any other state 
which directly or indirectly would unite 
in any form with Japan in acts of aggres- 
sion, and filled with the desire to 
strengthen the lasting peace and uni- 
versal security in the Far East and 
throughout the world. . . .” 

A consistency and a consistent progres- 
sion can be found between this defini- 
tion of the focal point of the new treaty 
and the ene of 1945 which it supersedes. 
The basis for the earlier treaty was laid 
at the Yalta Conference by Roosevelt, 
Stalin and Churchill. Their joint declara- 
tion included the following: 


“For its part the Soviet Union expressed 
readiness to conclude with the National 





Government of China a pact of friendship 
and alliance between the USSR and China 
in order to render assistance to.China with 
its armed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke.” (emphasis 
mine—F. V. F.) 


The same thought was expressed in 
the 1945 Treaty itself, making it clear 
that this was a war-time alliance for the 
liberation of China and for the defeat 
of Japan. (For a fuller discussion of the 
1945 Treaty see the author’s “Chinese- 
Soviet Relations” in the April, 1949 issue 
of SRT). 

Since the negotiation of the 1945 


Treaty important developments have 
taken place which are reflected in the 
1950 agreement. Japan remains the 


danger point as a potential source of ag- 
gression, but whereas in 1945 it was 
Japan itself which was the ‘aggressor, 
the emphasis in 1950 is shifted to the 
danger of aggression via Japan. The 
realities of the present-day situation indi- 
cate that aggression against China may 
come from Japan or from “any other 
state which directly or indirectly would 
unite in any form with Japan in acts of 
aggression.” Thus the role of American 
imperialism as the principal aggressive 
threat to the world today, and particu- 
larly its efforts to make Japan its key 
puppet in carrying out this aggressive 
role in the Far East, is recognized. The 
Chinese-Soviet Treaty of 1950 offers 
powerful, mutual protection against this 
danger, provides for the rapid strength- 
ening of the new Chinese People’s 
Republic, and establishes an alliance of 
two of the greatest nations on earth 
pledged to combine their efforts through- 
out the world to foster peace and secu- 


rity. ( Please turn page) 


During a lull in the fighting the Chinese People's Army would 
stack their rifles and help the peasants bring in their crops 





The consistency of Soviet policy to- 
ward China manifested in the two 
treaties of 1945 and 1950, in fact, goes 
much further back in contemporary his- 
tory. There has been a persistent Soviet 
policy to strengthen China, to assist it 
in its struggle to break the chains of 
feudal-bureaucracy and imperialism, 
and to provide mutual aid against im- 
perialist aggression. Shortly after the 
October 1917 Revolution the Soviet 
Union abolished its extraterritorial rights 
and special concessions in China. In 
1924, it formed an alliance with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s_ revolutionary forces. Right 
after the Japanese attack upon Manchu- 
ria iN 1931, it negotiated a non-aggres- 
sion pact with China. The 1945 and 
1950 treaties have followed in logical 
sequence, the successful Chinese revolu- 
tion, however, giving the new alliance 
an unparalleled qualitative significance 
to world relations. 


HE SUPPLEMENTARY agreement 

affecting the Manchurian region of 
China, which deals specifically with the 
railways, and the two harbors, Port 
Arthur and Dairen, constitutes a con- 
crete application of the changed cir- 
cumstances between 1945 and 1950. At 
the time the earlier treaty was negotiated 
the Japanese Army controlled Manchu- 
ria as a war base against not only China 
but the Soviet Union itself, Soviet troops 
were about to launch their famous attack 
on the Japanese positions, and the Na- 


tional government of China was despe- 
rately weak as a result of the long war 


and its own internal rottenness. The 
American role in the anti-Japanese war, 
moreover, which had been characterized 
by a mixture of imperialist and demo- 
cratic motives was, with the death of 
President Roosevelt and the beginnings 
of the Truman Administration’s atom 
bomb policies, becoming more and more 
openly and boldly imperialist. 

Under these circumstances arrange- 
ments had been concluded in 1945 for 
joint Chinese-Soviet control of key 
strategic points, the railways and the 
naval harbor at Port Arthur, and for the 
maintenance of Dairen as a free port 
with certain leasing privileges to the So- 
viet Union. The purpose and, as it turned 
out, the effect of these agreements was 
to prevent this vital area from falling 
into the hands of any imperialist power. 
either directly or through its puppet. 

The new agreements respecting Man- 
churia note that “since 1945 radical 
changes have occurred in the situation in 
the Far East” and describe these changes 


as follows: 
“Imperialist Japan has suffered defeat; 
the reactionary Kuomintang Government 
has been overthrown; China has _ been 
transformed into a People’s Democratic 
Republic; a new, People’s Government has 
been created in China, which has united 


the whole of China, realized a policy of 
friendship and cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and has proved its ability to defend 
the state, independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China, the national honor and 
dignity of the Chinese people.” 


In view of this new and vastly more 
favorable international setting the 1950 
agreements, while still focused on the 
strengthening of China and mutual se- 
curity against aggression, were quite 
different in content from those negotiated 
five years earlier. The new arrangement 
calls for transfer of the railways to China 
without compensation as soon as a Peace 
Treaty with Japan is concluded or in any 
case not later than by the end of 1952. 
With respect to Port Arthur, Soviet 
troops are to be withdrawn and all So- 
viet construction projects are to be 
transferred to China without compensa- 
tion, again as soon as a Peace Treaty 
with Japan has been concluded or in any 
case not later than 1952. In the interim 
the agreement provides for Chinese civi- 
lian administration, for joint military 
operation, and for joint use of the naval 
base in the event of attack. For Dairen 
the new agreement recognizes full 
Chinese control of the administration 
of the city and calls for the immediate 
transfer to China of all Soviet Union 
property in the city. Questions relating 
to the port are to be taken up by the two 
countries after the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Finally, under a commercial agree- 
ment the USSR will deliver to China 
equipment and materials, including 
equipment for electric power stations, 
mining machinery, railway and other 
transportation equipment, “and other 
materials for the development and resto- 
ration of the national economy of 
China.” In addition the Soviet Union 
is providing China with a credit of 60 
million dollars (U.S. equivalent) a year 
for five years, beginning immediately. 


A restored blast furnace in Anshan 


The credit is to be repaid in annual in- 
stallments over a ten year period with 
nominal interest of one per cent. China 
is to liquidate this credit by delivering 
to the Soviet Union supplies of raw 
materials, tea, gold and American (lol. 
lars. All prices are to be determined by 
the world market. ; 

Secretary Acheson has chosen to be. 
little this particular aspect of the treaty 
by pointing out the smallness of the 
funds involved in comparison to the 
huge amounts which the American 
government has poured into China, 
Characteristically the Secretary of State 
has put his foot into his mouth in calling 
attention to this comparison for it is 
known the world over that American 
“aid” to China was nothing but the sub- 
sidization of the detested and now de- 
feated Chiang Kai-shek clique with 
weapons of destruction, or in the minor- 
ity “aid” accounted for by consumer 
goods via UNRRA with a source of 
squeeze and corruption for the personal 
monetary benefit of Kuomintang of- 
ficials. 

The significant thing about the eco- 
nomic provisions of the new Chinese- 
Soviet Treaty is the nature of the goods 
to be provided by the Soviet Union. 
These are exclusively capital goods, not 
consumer goods. They will, therefore, 
become part of the permanent Chinese 
economy and contribute substantially to 
its industrialization program. Contrast 
this, if you will, with Marshall Plan 
“aid” to Western Europe. 

As to the amount of aid involved, I 
have already pointed out the huge item 
covered by the return of industrial equip- 
ment to the Manchurian provinces pro- 
vided in the introductory Communique. 
There are in addition, such items as the 
transfer of the Manchuria railways and 
their equipment without compensation. 
the buildings and other constructions in 
Port Arthur, and the provisions of the 
commercial agreement. 

Impressive as this is, it should also 
be pointed out, as is being done in the 
press of China today, that this is but the 
first of a series of commercial arrange- 
ments to be worked out not only with 
the Soviet Union but also with the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies of Eastern Europe and 
other friendly nations. The Chinese 
Government leaders have indicated that 
it will be easier for China to achieve 1n- 
dustrialization than it was for the Soviet 
Union and that industrialization can be 
won at an unprecedentedly rapid rate 
for the simple reason that China can 
develop its economy in cooperation with 
its powerful neighbor and with other 
friendly countries. The reality of this 
prediction is now evidenced by the first 
treaty negotiated by the new govern- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 27) 
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ieee POSTWAR economic plan of 
the Soviet Union has been over-ful- 
filled in basic areas. Industrial and agri- 
cultural production are already almost 50 
per cent above the pre-war level. Produc- 
tion costs of separate commodities have 
been appreciably lowered. A new. op- 
portunity for a general lowering of re- 
tail prices on all commodities was thus 
created. The decree of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR of February 28, 
1950, provided for price reductions on 
all consumption goods by 15 to 35 per 
cent. 

This is the fourth price reduction in 
the USSR since the ruble reform of De- 
cember 14, 1947. The first reduction took 
place in December, 1947, simultaneously 
with the ending of the ration system on 
manufactured goods and foodstuffs. The 
second reduction of from 10 to 20 per 
cent occurred on April 9, 1948; the third, 
of from 10 to 30 per cent, on February 
28, 1949. 

The new price reductions apply to 
230 groups of commodities and, accord- 
ing to estimates of economists, consti- 
tute an average lowering in price levels 
by no less than 20 per cent. In several 
categories of goods the reduction is con- 
siderably greater. The price of flour, but- 
ter and fats, for example, is down 30 per 
cent; of meat 25-30 per cent; poultry 24 
per cent and so on. In the light of the 
average consumption of last year, the 
price reductions mean a saving to con- 
sumers of at least 70 billion rubles in the 
current year. This means an increase of 
the purchasing power of the population 
ot the USSR by one-fifth. 

Foreign correspondents in the Soviet 
Union report that this action of the So- 
viet Government has evoked great re- 
joicing among the wide masses of the 
people. The lowering of prices in the 
state stores immediately resulted in price 
reductions in the collective farm markets 
on both food and handicraft products. 

The stores are well supplied and the 
demand for all sorts of goods from bread 
to dresses and radios rose considerably. 

The new decree of the Soviet Govern- 
ment demonstrated above all that the 
postwar creative labor of the people of 
the USSR had brought positive produc- 
tion results. By its own efforts, without 
any foreign aid, the Soviet Union, thanks 
to its socialist system and its economic 
planning, was able in the briefest period 
not only to restore what had been de- 
stroyed in the war, but to achieve an 
unprecedented growth in its economy as 
a whole, 

This fact emphasizes anew another 
characieristic of Soviet economy. In the 
USSR. increased production immediately 
hinds its reflection in the increased well- 
being of the entire population of the 
country; not of the entrepreneurs and 
stockholders, as in other countries, but 
ot all ‘he people of the country. 
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THE 
RUBLE 
BECOMES 
WORLD 
CURRENCY 


by 
AARON YUGOW 


The general price reductions in con- 
sumers’ goods are merely the reflection 
of this distinctive feature of the Soviet 
system. 

But the February 28 decree has a fur- 
ther very important meaning, not only 
for the USSR, but for the whole world. 

The rise in the national income of the 
USSR and the increase in the purchas- 
ing value of the ruble were also neces- 
sarily accompanied by an increase of the 
value of the ruble on the world market. 

The decree fixed a new value for the 
ruble in relation to the dollar, the pound, 
and other currencies. In 1947, following 
the ruble reform, the exchange rate was 
fixed at 5.3 rubles to $1.00. The new 
rate is 4 rubles to the dollar. In addition, 
beginning with July 1, 1950, the pref- 
erential rate previously extended to diplo- 
matic representatives in the USSR will 
be terminated. 

The new rate means an increase in 
the exchange value of the ruble on the 
world market by more than 20 per cent. 

Since 1937, the exchange rate of the 
ruble has been figured on a dollar basis. 
In the future, the rate of the ruble in re- 
lation to foreign currency will be deter- 
mined according to a stable gold stand- 
ard. 

This currency measure is in fact long 
overdue. The purchasing power of the 
ruble in the world market has been in 
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fact higher than the officially established 
rate. 

Only the highly abnormal relations 
between the leading capitalist countries 
and the Soviet Union can explain the 
phenomenon that Soviet currency, at the 
present time one of the most stable in 
the world, has not been generally ac- 
cepted as a medium for world market 
transactions. It was an economic anomaly 
that the rate of the ruble in relation to 
other currencies has remained until this 
time at the 1947 level, although during 
that period the dollar has fallen consid- 
erably in real value, and other curren- 
cies have likewise fallen in relation to 
the dollar, having been devalued last 
summer. 

Even in the period of the epidemic of 
devaluations, when the anti-Soviet press 
was systematically spreading rumors that 
devaluation was taking place in the 
USSR as well, it was clear to serious 
economists that there was not the slight- 
est economic reason for devaluation of 
the ruble, that the growth of the econ- 
omy of the USSR and the strengthening 
of its currency necessitated quite an op- 
posite course: the increase of the value 
of the ruble in relation to other curren- 
cies. 

The USSR proceeded cautiously, and 
only now has taken this step, for which 
the time is quite ripe. The measure was 
predetermined by the new and highly 
important inter-relationships in world 
economy. The trade of the USSR with 
the countries of Eastern Europe, with 
the German Democratic Republic, with 
China and other countries of Asia is 
growing irresistibly and has become a 
factor of tremendous significance. This 
trade requires a stable and economically 
sound currency base for mutual settle- 
ments. Such a currency could not be the 
pound, which has lost its former stabil- 
ity, nor the American dollar which has 
long since become the carrier for im- 
perialist policies. 

The Soviet decree undertakes the task 
of making the Soviet ruble the medium 
for such foreign trade settlements. To 
this end the ruble has been separated 
from all fluctuations in the value of the 
dollar, from the speculative manipula- 
tions of the American bourse, and is put 
on a gold standard: one ruble equals 
0.222168 grams of fine gold. The Soviet 
ruble thus becomes the most independent 
currency on the world market. 

At the same time that the dollar has 
become the dictator of the financial mo- 
nopolies, there appears on the interna- 
tional currency and commodity market 
the independent Soviet ruble, more stable 
than any currency in the world, since it 
is backed by the entire wealth of the 
Soviet Union, which has a rapidly ex- 
panding economy and knows no crises. 

The decision of the Government of 

(Continued on page 28) 





WAS TITO OVERCHARGED? 


The fourth article in a series on Yugoslav foreign 
trade discusses the question of prices in the 
trade between that.country and its neighbors 


” inlet propaganda has made 
much use of Yugoslav accusations 
that the USSR and the People’s Democ- 
racies underpaid for Yugoslav raw mate- 
rials, and overcharged Yugoslavia for 
industrial products. In the New York 
Times of April 3, 1949, M. S. Handler 
reported the detailed charges carried in 


the Yugoslav trade union newspaper 
Rad. Handler said: 


Yugoslav propaganda services laid bare 
today the most heavily guarded secret trade 
practices in the world of the Communist 
Information Bureau revealing the 
export-import price systems prevailing in 
the Cominform world, which observers re- 
gard as providing a grim picture of colonial 
exploitation at its worst... . 

List prices charged by the Cominform 
states . . . would excite the envy of any 
manufacturer or business man... . 


This buildup was meant to stick, and 
did stick in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans, including newspaper columnists 
who did not bother to analyze the fig- 
ures which followed. According to these 
figures, prices were such that Yugoslavia 
had to ship its neighbors: 


277 tons of bauxite or 
17,050 kilograms of caustic soda or 
60,042 kilograms of copper or lead 
in order to buy I tractor. 


Similarly, Yugoslavia had to export: 


50,000 kilos of iron ore or 
469 kilos of copper or 

3,000 kilos of maize or 
334 kilos of port 


in exchange for I typewriter. 


Similar comparisons were given for the 
quantities of Yugoslav raw materials ex- 
changed for trucks and engines, auto- 
mobile tires, rolled steel tube, analine 
dyes, motorcycles and bicycles. 

The reader may note from the com- 
modities listed that this particular piece 
of Yugoslav propaganda gives the lie to 
the charges that the People’s Democracies 
are trying to keep Yugoslavia backward. 
(See February issue SRT.) All of the 
items sent Yugoslavia in this list con- 
tribute to industrialization, improvement 
of agriculture or transport. 

So far as prices are concerned, these 
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comparisons are meant to deceive the 
reader. Large quantities of bulky, cheap 
raw materials are equated with single 
units or small numbers of capital goods 
items. This does not indicate exploita- 
tion. By any standard of valuation, it 
takes many kilos of raw materials or 
simply processed foodstuffs to equal one 
highly fabricated machine. 

The British magazine, The Economist, 
examined these particular accusations, and 
concluded in its issue of April 16, 1949: 


The barter rates are not quite as exorbi- 
tant as Yugoslav propaganda would like 
to make out. “Three thousand kilograms of 
maize for one typewriter,” for example, 
means that a price of under £40 was 
charged; the retail price for a typewriter in 
Britain is around £65. However, other 
instances cited indicate that the Yugoslavs 
have been charged retail prices for tractors 
and motor vehicles. 


Actually, the Economist, anxious to 
make out as good a case as possible for 
Tito, was straining at a gnat to try to 
give even a minimum of substance to his 
charges. Checking of the examples given 
by Yugoslavia against British and Amer- 
ican foreign trade prices indicates that 
they are well within the range of normal 
trading relationships. 

It is worthwhile to compare Yugoslav 
charges with verifiable transactions be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the United States. 
One of the accusations contained in 
Handler’s article was that Yugoslavia 
had to pay the People’s Democracies 275 
kilograms of copper or lead for 6 sets of 
automobile tires. It is not clear from the 
example whether these were truck or 
passenger car tires. 

In July, 1949, the United States re- 
ceived from Yugoslavia large quantities 
of copper and lead, and shipped truck 
tires and tubes to Yugoslavia. Allowing 
five tires and tubes to the set, Yugoslavia 
actually paid: 


7,944 kilograms of copper or 
8,565 kilograms of lead 
for 6 sets of truck tires. 


American manufacturers charged about 
30 times the prices which Tito accused 
the People’s Democracies of charging! 

But perhaps this is unfair. Perhaps the 
Yugoslav propaganda referred to pas 
senger car tires. If Yugoslavia had used 
the receipts from its copper or lead to 
buy passenger car tires here, at average 
export prices, the ratio would have been: 


1,792 kilograms of copper or 
1,932 kilograms of lead 
for 6 sets of passenger car tires. 


Here American prices are “only” 7 
times as high as those allegedly charged 
by the People’s Democracies! 

The benefit of the doubt can be car- 
ried still further. Allow for possible dif 
ferences in terminology, and assume that 
by a “set” of tires, the Yugoslavs do not 
mean four tires and a spare, but a single 
tire and tube. On this unlikely assump 
tion, the American price is still 4o per 
cent higher than that attributed to Yugo- 
slavia’s neighbors. 

During the UN General Assembly 
meeting at Lake Success in the fall of 
1949, the Yugoslav representatives re- 
turned to the attack on prices charged 
by the Soviet Union. Apparently the 
accusations published the previous spring 
had already been too thoroughly dis 
credited by such publications as The 
Economist. 

Tito’s men changed their tune. No 
longer did they claim that the USSR and 
People’s Democracies paid Yugoslavia less 
than normal prices for Yugoslav goods; 
or charged more than normal prices for 
goods supplied to Yugoslavia. 


World Market Prices 


Now they complained instead that the 
USSR traded with Yugoslavia at world 
market prices! What is there to complain 
about? The Yugoslav delegate to the 
United Nations, Mr. Vilfan, explained: 


Experience had shown that trade based 
on world prices retained its exploiting chat: 
acter even when two socialist states We 
concerned. When trade relations were bas 
on world prices determined by the condi 
tions of free competition prevailing in ©? 
talist regimes, that is when the prices we 
dictated by the big monopolies of the de- 
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veloped countries, it was useless to speak of 
equality between two socialist countries in 
which the productivity of labor was very 
different. 


He went on to apply this to Yugo- 
slavia, with its low productivity, and the 
USSR, with its high productivity, to 
show “exploitation” by the USSR. 

The head of the Tanjug Agency in 
New York, Vladimir Dedijer, made the 
same charge in a newspaper debate car- 
ried by the Daily Compass, interlarding 
it with Marxist terminology in the hope 
of impressing his readers: 


The industrially developed countries ex- 
tract super-profit from the industrially-back- 
ward, owing to the higher organic compo- 
sition of their capital. Owing to higher 
output resulting from mechanization of its 
industry, the Soviet Union, like other in- 
dustrially developed countries, derives profit 
from Yugoslavia, since Yugoslavia, owing to 
the lack of mechanization, is obliged to in- 
vest more labor in the production of its 
goods . . . the production of a ton of mo- 
lybdenum in Yugoslavia costs about 10,000 
dollars, whereas on the world markets its 
selling price is only goo dollars. Under the 
trade agreement with the Soviet Union, 
Yugoslavia was compelled to export molyb- 
denum to that country at world prices, 
namely, for goo dollars a ton. 

Mr. Dedijer seems to desire that the 
Soviet Union should pay $10,000 a ton 
for Yugoslav molybdenum, or 11 times 
the world market price! The USSR, or 
any other country for that matter, would 
soon go bankrupt if it paid for all prod- 
ucts at cost under conditions where the 
government of the producing country 
Was in a position to set the cost at any 
level it wished, which is the situation 
in Yugoslavia today. 

Quite apart from this commonsense 
answer, it must be noted that this Yugo- 
slay government argument, which tries 
to impress the reader as “Marxist,” actu- 
ally flies in the face of Marx’s teachings. 
The cornerstone of Marxian economics is 
the i_entification of exploitation with the 
surp|::s value produced by labor; and the 
sharp repudiation of the theory that prof- 
Its usually come from charging prices 
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In the Iron Works at Hunedora, Romania. The lathe (left) is Soviet-made, symbolic of reciprocal trade between the two countries. 


above value. Of course, monopolies ob- 
tain super-profits by charging especially 
high prices; and by paying especially low 
prices for raw materials in times of eco- 
nomic crisis. But exchange of goods at 
normal prices does not involve exploita- 
tion. Marx shows that a less developed 
country can actually benefit from trade 
at normal prices, for: 


This country may offer more materialized 
labor in goods than it receives, and yet it 
may receive in return commodities cheaper 
than it could produce them. (Marx, Capital, 
Volume III, page 279, Kerr edition) 


The exploitation of colonies and back- 
ward areas takes quite different forms. 
Marx notes two of the methods. One is 
“that an advanced country is enabled to 
sell its goods above their value,” because 
of the inability of the less mechanized 
countries to compete. This was done by 
American capitalists during the postwar 
sellers’ market by differentials of export 
prices above domestic prices amounting 
to billions of dollars per year. It is still 
being done by the British capitalists. Mr. 
Hoffman, the ECA administrator, re- 
cently protested this practice to the British 
Government. American manufacturers, 
now faced with overproduction, find it 
difficult to overcharge abroad to the same 
extent, and are envious of the temporary 
advantage of their British competitors in 
this respect. 

The Soviet Union has not overcharged 
Yugoslavia, nor was this charged by 
Dedijer. 

The second form of exploitation noted 


by Marx is: 


Capital invested in colonies, etc., may yield 
a higher rate of profit for the simple reason 
that the rate of profit is higher there on ac- 
count of the backward development, and for 
the added reason that slaves, coolies, etc., 
permit a better exploitation of labor. 


This is the main form of exploitation 
of backward areas by imperialism. Chile 
is exploited by American copper com- 
panies, not because the world price of 


copper is 174 cents per pound, but be- 
cause the Chilean miners are paid only 
2 cents per pound of copper produced; 
because the bulk of the profits are taken 
out by the copper companies, and not 
a cent used to develop Chilean economy. 

When the Soviet Union paid Yugo- 
slavia world prices for metals, it paid the 
same prices being received by the big 
monopolies, at a time when prices of 
metals were unusually high in relation 
to other commodity prices. Far from 
draining super-profits out of Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Union was advancing out of 
the surplus labor of Soviet workers capi- 
tal goods on credit for the development 
of Yugoslav industry, so that Yugoslavia 
could produce goods with less labor and 
thereby increase real wages, so that Yugo- 
slavia could multiply its production of 
manufactured goods and thereby achieve 
a fore balanced economy. 


Better Prices for People’s 
Democracies 

There is powerful direct evidence to 
prove the equity of prices in trade among 
the People’s Democracies and the USSR. 
It is to be found in the “terms of trade,” 
the ratio of average import prices to 
average export prices. Before World War 
II, the trade of the People’s Democracies 
was mainly oriented to Germany and 
other Western capitalist countries. Now 
it is mainly oriented to the Soviet Union 
and to one another. Between 1938 and 
1948, the terms of trade of the Eastern 
European countries, excluding the Soviet 
Union, improved 10 per cent. That is, a 
given quantity of imported goods costs 
them ro per cent fewer units of exported 
goods. Excluding trade among them- 
selves, improvement in terms of trade was 
13.5 per cent. This figure more sharply 
isolates the gain resulting from the shift 
from Western countries to the USSR as 
the main trading partner. 

These results, based on UN statistics, 
are valid for Czechoslovakia, whose ex- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HE POLICY of the Soviet regime 

toward national and racial minorities 
constitutes a direct antithesis of the 
tsarist attitude, which won for pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia the label “prison of na- 
tions.” 

The tsarist government filled official 
positions in the minority territories al- 
most exclusively with Russians and made 
every effort to suppress and destroy the 
indigenous cultures and languages of 
non-Russian peoples. Throughout the Em- 
pire the Russian language became the 
sole medium of the courts, the govern- 
ment schools and official business, the 
use of other tongues being severely dis- 
couraged or forbidden. 

The ruling class of Russians viewed 
with open contempt the subject peoples, 
who hated them bitterly in return. The 
relation existing between the imperial 
government and the Kazakhs was quite 
typical. As one tsarist official put it, 
“There is no other way to manage the 
Kazakhs except through massacres.” The 
tsars followed the well-established im- 
perialist policy of “divide and rule,” 
stirring up inter-racial animosities when- 
ever and wherever possible: Poles against 
Ukrainians, Armenians against Georgi- 
ans, everyone against the Jews. 

Indicative of the minorities policy of 
the tsars was their ferocious anti-Semi- 
tism, which became a scandal through- 
out the civilized world. The Jews were 
compelled to live in the so-called Pale 
of Settlement and were therefore barred, 
except under special regulations, from 
many cities and districts of imperial Rus- 
sia. They were also excluded from all 
public administrative posts. Numerous re- 
strictions limited their attending educa- 
tional institutions and engaging in agri- 
culture. 

But beyond all this the Jews under the 
tsarist regime were subject to organized 
raids and massacres in which thousands 
upon thousands of them—men, women 
and children—were brutally slain or driv- 
en from their plundered homes. 

To all forms of ethnic discrimination, 
whether against the Jews or other mi- 
norities, the Soviet Republic has put an 
end. Typical of the drastic change in 
viewpoint was Joseph Stalin’s statement 
on the Jewish question in 1931. “Na- 
tional and racial chauvinism,” he said, 
“is a remnant of man-hating customs 
characteristic of the age of cannibalism. 
Anti-Semitism is an extreme expression 
of racial chauvinism and as such is the 
most dangerous survivor of cannibalism. 
It is useful to the exploiter, for it serves 
as a lightning rod enabling capitalism 
to evade the blows of the toilers. . . . in 
the USSR anti-Semitistn is prosecuted 
most severely as a phenomenon pro- 
foundly inimical to the Soviet system.” 

Of considerable significance is the fact 
that it is Premier Stalin himself, a 
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native of once oppressed Georgia, who, 
more than any other top Soviet leader, 
has been responsible for both the theo- 
retical and practical development of the 
minorities policy. This has helped to 
give to the policy additional authority 
and prestige throughout the Soviet 
Union. Stalin’s Marxism and the Na- 
tional Question is the outstanding Soviet 
book on this subject. Also during the 
formative early years of the Soviet re- 
gime, from 1917 to 1923, Stalin special- 
ized in this field and did yeoman work 
therein as the first and only Soviet Com- 
missar of Nationalities. This post was 
eliminated in 1923 as no longer necessary, 
since it was clear that the first Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, formally enacted in 
1924, was to establish a special Chamber 
of Nationalities that would look after the 
interests of the minority groups. 

The present Soviet Constitution, in 
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Article 123, makes a sweeping guarante« 
of racial and national democracy and 
penalizes by law “any advocacy of -racial 
or national exclusiveness or hatred and 
contempt.” The enlightened Soviet mi- 
norities policy runs as a major motif 
right through the Constitution. Regar«- 
ing the Soviet of Nationalities, which 1s 
so important in the political set-up, 
Article 35 provides that it be elected “on 
the basis of twenty-five deputies from 
each Union Republic, eleven deputies 
from each Autonomous Republic, five 
deputies from each Autonomous Region 
and one deputy from each National 
Area.” With fifty-one national divisions 
concerned, this adds up to a total of 631 
representatives. For the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, chosen at a joint sitting 
of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities, sixteen Vice-Chairmen 
are designated, one from each Union 
Republic. 

The electoral provisions for the Soviet 
of Nationalities mean that all the main 
national groups organized in territories 
of their own have adequate representa- 
tion in the central Soviet Congress. The 
Armenian Soviet Republic, for instance, 
with a population of about 1,500,000 
sends the same number of delegates as 
the Russian Soviet Republic, with a 
population of more than 116,000,000. The 
Yakut Autonomous Republic, with ap- 
proximately 300,000 people, elects the 
same number as the Tatar Autonomous 
Republic, with over 3,000,000 people. 
And each of the Autonomous Regions, 
ranging in population from around 
284,000 to 86,000, gets a voice in the 
Supreme Soviet with five representa- 
tives. 

All of the fifty-one national divisions 
of the USSR have control over purely 
local affairs in general, but they must 
conform in all ways to the socialist prin- 
ciples laid down in the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. Naturally the Union Republics 
possess greater powers than the various 
ethnic subdivisions within them. The 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR made im- 
portant amendments to the Constitution 
in 1944, giving to all Union Republics 
“the right to enter into direct relations 
with foreign states, to conclude agree- 
ments with them and exchange diplo- 
matic and consular representatives with 
them” (Article 18A); and the right to 
have their own republican military for- 
mations as component parts of the Soviet 
Army (Article 18B). 

These war-time amendments were a 
logical development in the Soviet Na- 
tionalities policy in the direction of dem- 
ocratic functioning and administrative 
decentralization. And they showed that 
cooperation and confidence among the 
different peoples of the Soviet Union had 
become still further tempered in the ter- 
rific crucible of Hitler’s invasion. It is 
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The Soviet minorities policy has developed 
the economy and culture of once oppressed 
peoples. Reading down, these photos indi- 
cate their advanced present status: Stu- 
dents of the Leninabad Power-Farming 
School. in Tadzhikistan, study a self-pro- 
pelled combine @ M. Bakhrieva (left} and 
1. Pozychaniuk, students of the physico- 
mathematical department of the Uzbek 
State University, in the optics laboratory 
@ Shirali Khojaev, young Stakhanovite at 
the silk-weaving mill in Tashkent, Uzbekistan. 


to be remembered, however, that the 
federal state retains the responsibility of 
establishing the general pattern of foreign 
relations for the USSR and its constitu- 
ent Republics; and of organizing the 
defense of the country and formulating 
the guiding principles for the organiza- 
tion of all military units. 

The first Union Republics to set up 
their own Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
were those of the Ukraine and Byelo- 
Russia. At the San Francisco Conference 
in the spring of 1945, the representatives 
of the United Nations voted to admit the 
Ukrainian and Byelo-Russian Republics 
as participants in the Conference and as 
initial members of the General Assembly. 
In appealing for separate representation 
for the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, Soviet 
spokesmen stressed the great contribu- 
tions and sacrifices which these two na- 
tions had made in the war against Nazi 
Germany and their direct involvement 
all the way through. 

The unity in diversity which the Soviet 
Union and its many nationalities have 
achieved is the resultant of many inter- 
acting factors. Undoubtedly one of the 
most weighty among these has been the 
Communist Party, whose far-reaching 
influence extends to every nook and 
cranny of the USSR. It is well organized 
in every Union Republic and other na- 
tional division. In the Soviet of Nation- 
alities, as well as in the legislative bodies 
and governments of the different ethnic 
groups, a high proportion of the mem- 
bers ordinarily belong to the Communist 
Party. At the same time the various na- 
tionalities are well represented in the 
Communist Party Congresses, in the 
Party’s Central Committee and in the 
inner Politburo. So without question the 
Soviet Communist Party acts as a most 
potent force in welding the races, nations 
and tribes of the USSR into a vast and 
harmonious whole. 

Turning from the political to the cul- 
tural, we find that under the Soviet mi- 
norities policy the cultures of the various 
ethnic groups follow the basic formula 
of “national in form and socialist in 
content” as distinguished from “national 
in form and bourgeois or capitalist in 
content.” This signifies that in the USSR 
literature, art, drama, journalism, science 
and other expressions of culture are free 
to develop in the native languages and 


national forms, but that they must stay 
within the limits of fundamental socialist 
and Marxist principles in what they say. 

In the definitive volume by Stalin that 
I cited earlier, the author describes a na- 
tion as “an historically evolved, stable 
community of language, territory, ¢co- 
nomic life and psychological make-up 
manifested in a community of culture.” 
The role of language in the existence 
and development of nationhood can 
hardly be overestimated. The history of 
nationality has been inseparably bound -up 
with a common and distinct vernacular 
in which a certain people express them- 
selves. 

From the start the Soviets have been 
aware of the primary place of language 
in the life of the minority peoples. The 
Constitution includes special provisions 
concerning the native tongues of the dif- 
ferent ethnic groups. Thus, Article 40 
provides that “laws passed by the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR are published 
in the languages of the Union Republics.” 
Article 110 is also revealing: “Judicial 
proceedings are conducted in the lan- 
guage of the Union Republic, Autono- 
mous Republic or Autonomous Region, 
persons not knowing this language being 
guaranteed every opportunity of fully 
acquainting themselves with the material 
of the case through an interpreter and 
likewise the right to use their own lan- 
guage in court.” In each minority area 
of the Soviet Union the language of the 
predominant nationality has primacy. 
Russian is the second language taught 
and is the common medium for com- 
munication throughout the USSR. 

Since the Revolution of 1917 Soviet 
experts have drawn up written alphabets, 
grammars and dictionaries for about forty 
of the smaller peoples who possessed only 
oral languages. More than thirty addi- 
tional groups have substituted simplified 
alphabets for the complicated Arabic, 
Mongol or Chinese script upon which 
they previously relied. Soviet schools use 
at least seventy languages altogether, 
while books are printed in no less than 
110. The encouragement and teaching 
of the native vernaculars has been of 
enormous assistance in reducing the high 
rate of illiteracy among formerly back- 
ward races and nationalities; and in ad- 
vancing their general cultural level. 

An outstanding feature of the cultural 
renaissance among the Soviet minorities 
has been the progress of women. In the 
Tsarist Empire women led an even harder 
existence among the subject nationalities, 
especially in Mohammedan areas, than 
among the Russians themselves. Since 
1917, women in typically Moslem dis- 
tricts, such as the Caucasus, Transcauca- 
sus and Central Asia, have gone far 
toward attaining equality with men. The 
Soviet Government, so often pictured 
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AC participation of parents in 
the work of the school is one of the 
most important links connecting family 
and school. Parent activity is quite varied 
and of great help to the teaching staff. 
All this work is done under the super- 
vision and direction of the Parents’ Com- 
mittee. 

Years of experience as a school inspec- 
tor make it possible for me to set forth 
some of my observations and to draw 
certain conclusions on the importance of 
the parents’ participation in the life of 
the school. 

Some of our school administrators lack 
a correct understanding of the role that 
the parents’ body can play in the school. 
I have had numerous encounters with 
school directors who approached their 
work with parents as an irksome duty. 
Naturally, in these schools the Parents’ 
Committees either existed only nominally, 
or were completely ineffectual and per- 
formed extremely limited, purely jani- 
torial functions such as aiding in keep- 
ing the premises clean or lending a hand 
in the cloak room. There were even in- 
stances where the school administration 
failed to establish any sort of working 
contact with the parent group. 

Fortunately for the school system, such 
administrators are becoming a rarity. The 
majority fully realize the tremendous im- 
portance of the aid that the parents’ body 
can contribute toward the improvement 
of the school. It is still true that not all 
school directors quite comprehend the 
entire scope of problems in which par- 
ents’ participation can be of great assist- 
ance, and therefore frequently limit it to 
a rather narrow sphere of organizational 
and administrative measures. However, 
it has been proven by experience that the 
parents’ group can be of great help to 
the school in solving major educational 
and training problems of the children as 
well as in acquainting the adult popula- 
tion with pedagogical problems. Schools 
that do not take advantage of these possi- 
bilities lose a great potential force. 

First and foremost, the parents’ or- 
ganization can provide the school with 
important assistance in implementing the 
law on universal compulsory education. 

Elementary School No. 251, of the 
Dzerzhinsky District of Moscow, for 
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two years now has completely carried out 
the law on universal compulsory educa- 
tion in its area. Not a single child has 
dropped out of school during this period 
without a valid reason. The Parents’ 
Committee of the school was largely re- 
sponsible for this achievement. It en- 
gaged the participation of a large num- 
ber of parents in aiding the school in 
periodic check-ups of the enrollment of 
the entire child population of the school 
area. Individual parents were assigned 
to large apartment houses in order to 
keep an eye on the school attendance of 
the children there. 

It must be pointed out that their activi- 
ties are not limited to mere. observation. 
In September, 1948, it came to the at- 
tention of the Parents’ Committee of this 
school, that a little girl, M., who had 
come from the village with her mother, 
where she had finished the first grade, 
was not attending school. She had fallen 
behind the second grade and was ashamed 
to go into the first at the age of ten. 
Assigned by the Parents’ Committee, one 
of the women members persuaded the 
girl’s mother to send her to the second 
grade and took upon herself to help the 


child catch up with the class in one 
month. She came to the girl’s home regu- 
larly, reviewed the first grade material 
with her, helped her with her homework, 
and in three weeks the girl was com- 
pletely able to carry on her studies in 
the second grade on her own. 

Two more examples: A boy, K., four- 
teen years old, was an apprentice in a 
factory that manufactures beds. He had 
completed three grades of elementary 
school but had not gone beyond. The 
members of the parents’ organization en- 
gaged the assistance of the factory trade 
union committee and of the local de- 
partment of public education and placed 
the boy in the fourth grade of the school 
for working youth. They also provided 
him with books and other necessary 
school supplies. A boy, S., a student in 
a trade school, fell in with a bad crowd 
and stopped coming to school. Here, too, 
the parents’ body was instrumental in 
bringing to the attention of the militia 
the existence of the undesirable elements 
which had exerted their harmful influ- 
ence on the boy and in bringing S. 
back to. trade school. 

The parents’ organization plays a 


A young audience at a Moscow children's theater. The Parents’ 
Committees frequently organize theater showings for school children. 
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vastly important role in preventing stu- 
dents from dropping out of school by 
coming to their aid on time. The ex- 
perience of the Parents’ Committee of 
School No. 261 for over-age children is 
extremely interesting in this respect. It 
would seem that a greater number of 
children would drop out from a school 
of this type than from an ordinary school, 
because the children here represent real 
educational problems and, furthermore, 
because these have to travel to school 
from various sections of the city. How- 
ever, the school had no such cases. In 
this important area of work, the Parents’ 
Committee is of invaluable assistance to 
the teachers and the school administra- 
tion. It works not only with the stu- 
dents but also with the parents who 
often disrupt their children’s studies with 
family or household chores. 

A girl, C., for example, stopped com- 
ing to school because her mother made 
her take care of the new baby. The Par- 
ents’ Committee succeeded in convinc- 
ing the mother that her daughter should 
attend school and through the assistance 
of local social organizations helped the 
mother to place the baby in a nursery. 
Thus, the girl was able to return to 
school. 

There are times when the Parents’ 
Committee finds it necessary to intervene 
in the family affairs of some of the school 
children. For example let us take the 
case of the boy, N., a fourth grade pupil 
who suddenly stopped coming to school. 
It soon became known that the boy did 
not sleep at home and most of the time 
was hiding out somewhere. The Parents’ 
Committee found out that N.’s mother 
Was about to marry a man who, in char- 
a.er and moral qualities, was incapable 
© replacing the boy’s father, fallen at 
ti> front. This was precisely the reason 
Ww .y the boy had left home. It required 
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Excursions such as these are organized or assisted by the Parents' Committees. The youngsters on the left are Astrakhan 
school children on a day's excursion on the Volga. Those on the right, from Moscow schools, visit a horticulture station. 


a great deal of effort on the part of the 
Parents’ Committee to convince the 
mother to approach the problem of her 
son’s future rationally, and not to force 
upon the boy an unworthy father. With 
the help of the school and the Parents’ 
Committee, this delicate matter was 
finally resolved and the boy returned 
home and to school. 

Some of the more advanced Parents’ 
Committees provide needy students with 
material help, thus enabling them to carry 
on their schooling. The Parents’ Com- 
mittee of Girls’ School No. 243 took un- 
der its supervision all orphans, children 
with guardians, and those in need of 
material aid. The members of the Parents’ 
Committee kept a constant check on the 
living conditions and the school progress 
of these children. At times it became 
necessary for the Parents’ Committee to 
take an active hand in the fate of the 
children by assuming guardianship over 
them. For example, the members of the 
Parents’ Committee assumed guardian- 
ship over a girl, M., whose mother suf- 
fered from a severe chronic illness and 
was unable to take care of the child. The 
members of the committee arranged to 
receive the alimony payments from the 
girl’s father, saw that the girl was clothed 
and fed, sent her to children’s Pioneer 
Camps and in general looked after her 
welfare. The girl who had almost given 
up studies entirely has been promoted to 
the fourth grade. 

The needs of the older students, too, 
find a sensitive response among the com- 
mittee members. The mother of a tenth 
grade student, M., became seriously ill 
during the spring. The girl had to quit 
school and go to work. The Parents’ 
Committee made all the necessary ar- 
rangements for the mother to be hos- 
pitalized, then, through its appeal to the 
trade union committee of the factory, 


where the mother used to work, a stipend 
was granted the girl to last until her 
graduation from the tenth grade. 

The same Parents’ Committee organ- 
ized an after-school group for children 
requiring supervision, and a study room 
where the children could do their home- 
work, 

This experience in organizing an after- 
school group merits special attention be- 
cause this form of combatting the lack of 
supervision over children is a workable 
measure in all schools. 

The parents’ group set up a special 
room where the children could stay after 
school. Arrangements were made with 
the restaurant trust to deliver lunches 
and dinners. Parents took turns in super- 
vising the activity of the children. One 
of the members of the Parents’ Com- 
mittee was responsible for the entire 
work of this group. The Komsomol or- 
ganization of the school, was invited to 
participate in this activity, and two stu- 
dents, Komsomols, were daily on duty 
with the group. They helped the parents 
to take the children out on walks, assisted 
the children with their homework and 
organized games and readings. The 
senior students worked very enthusiastic- 
ally and earned the love of the children 
and the gratitude of the parents. The 
educational value of this work, both for 
the younger children and the older stu- 
dents, is quite obvious. 

The way in which the Parents’ Com- 
mittees help the teaching staff with edu- 
cational and training problems also merits 
our attention. 

For instance, the Parents’ Committee 
of School No. 235 for a whole year 
conducted a study on a number of prob- 
lems of vital importance to the school: 
“What prevents children from studying 
well?” “How a school child spends his 
(Continued on page 31) 
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In the Pushkin Library in the city of 
Kyzyl which has a collection of 27,000 
books excluding its collections for 
its traveling libraries which serve the 
workers in the gold field regions. 


N THE wild mountain border coun- 

try between southern Siberia and the 
top of Outer Mongolia lies the little 
shepherds’ socialist land of Tannu Tuva, 
called “the land of the azure river.” It 
is the newest Soviet autonomous region 
and recently celebrated the fifth anniver- 
sary of its admission to the USSR. 

This is typical frontier country rather 
like our own northwest: somber and 
magnificent mountains, heavily wooded 
on their lower slopes, rising to eight and 
nine thousand foot snow-covered peaks; 
dense forest barriers of cedar, pine, fir, 
larch and birch; thousands of blue lakes, 
large and small; in the alpine valleys 
and lowlands, flowering meadows and 
rich grasslands and beyond, semi-desert 
steppe. Mostly a cattle-breeding region, 
with hunting—sable, ermine, fox, bears 
—and fishing on the side. In recent years 
the Tuvinians have begun to mine their 
large deposits of gold, rock salt, anthra- 
cite coal and other minerals. 

But unlike the people of our frontier 
country, the Tuvinians, in earlier days 
called. the Uryankhai, appear in written 
history—set down by Chinese historians 
—as early as the seventh century; and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 
their land became a part of the kingdom 
of Genghis Khan. 

The land was rich but the people were 
miserably poor; and travellers who pene- 
trated this “mysterious” land, like the 
English traveller Donald Carruthers, 
shortly after tsarist Russia had taken 
over in 1913 (the Tuvinians had broken 
away from the Chinese Empire following 
the Chinese revolution of :911), believed 
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that some of the tribes were doomed to 
extinction. . ene 

A class of feudal lords and the pow- 
erful lamas, or Buddhist priests, held 
the. best grazing lands. Nomad _herds- 
men, living in felt yurts or tents when 
they could afford them, or in birchbark 
tepees very. much like those used by 
American Indians, found it increasingly 
difficult to find pasture for their herds. 

Chinese warlords and later tsarist of- 
ficials and merchants preyed on the peo- 
ple, taking most of the little left by the 
feudal lords and lamaseries. Hunters had 
to pay enormous annual tribute — the 
cream of the valuable furs they gathered. 
There were about 12,000 Russian mer- 
chants and colonists in the country—not 
a single school or hospital. 

The struggle of the Tuvinian herds- 
men and hunters to take over their coun- 
try was long and bitter, ending only with 
the final confiscation of the feudal lords’ 
lands in 1931. As late as 1927, the lama- 
series still held 10 per cent of the male 
population. The Tuvinian National Revo- 
lutionary Party, organized in 1921, played 
a leading role in the struggle. 

After the Soviet revolution of 1917, 
Russia immediately recognized the in- 
dependence of Tannu Tuva. For sev- 
eral years, however, Tuvinian partisan 
bands, fighting side. by side with Si- 
berian partisans, had to meet the at- 
tacks of Kolchak, Ungern and other 
white-guard bands as well as the Chi- 
nese occupation troops. Some of the 
Russian old-time partisans remained, aid- 
ing the Tuvinians on their road toward 
socialism. 

In 1921, the Tuva Constitutional 
Khural, or Congress, declared the coun- 
try an independent People’s Republic; 
in 1924 the end of the feudal lords was 
officially proclaimed; in 1931 their eco- 
nomic power was finally ended and their 
lands confiscated. 

Following the taking over of their 
country by the people, and especially in 
the past five years, since it became a 
part of the Soviet Union, every phase of 
Tuvinian life has advanced at a great 
rate. Symbol of progress might be remain- 
ing yurt settlements, scarcely changed 
since the days of Ghengis Khan, right 
near a town of modern stone houses like 
Kyzyl, Tuvinian capital, population 1o,- 


000, located at the forks of two rivers 
forming the beginning of the great Yeni- 
sei River that flows almost 2,500 miles 
north across Siberia to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Tuvinians, of Turkic and Mon- 
gol origin, had no written language until, 
with the aid of Soviet scientists, one was 
created in the early nineteen thirties. 
Some of the lamas could read their 
Buddhist works, but the language was 
Tibetan. Today Tuva has not only trans- 
lations but its own literature, journals, 
newspapers, theaters, libraries. The 
founder of its literature, Saltchak Toka, 
Soviet educated, has translated Pushkin 
into Tuvinian, written a novel of Tu- 
vinian life, In a Birchbark Tent, said to 
reach a high literary level. 

A correspondent for the illustrated 
weekly Ogonek recently described a visit 
to Kyzyl and some of the Tuva collective 
farms that have grown rapidly in recent 
years. 

He drove by auto over the high Sayan 
mountain range, that separates Tannu 
Tuva from Siberia. Kyzyl is about five 
hundred kilometers from the nearest 
railroad stop—the country itself has no 
railroads. His way led from Abakan, 
capital of the small neighboring country 
of Khakassia, south through the old Si- 
berian city of Minusinsk, and the neigh- 
boring village of Shushenskoye, where 
Lenin lived three years in exile, then 
200 kilometers along the smooth Usinsky 
highway through the Siberian steppe, 
and on across the Sayan mountains. This 
route is the one road between Tannu 
Tuva and the rest of the world; the other 
link is the Yenisei and water transport. 

The driver, watching the columns of 
trucks loaded with sacks of grain com- 
ing in the opposite direction, out of Tan- 
nu Tuva, remarks on the signs of the 
times. Till a couple of years ago grain 
had to be brought into the country, now 
it raises enough for its own needs and 
some to sell. And only a short time back 
you began to see trucks hauling furniture 
on the road to this new Soviet region— 
load upon load of beds, tables, chairs, 
cupboards. Nomads were moving into 
permanent settlements. No need for fur- 
niture in a tent, bedding is enough. . . . 
But a house you have to fix up with real 
furniture. 

The road loops across the cone-shaped 
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mountains, covered with cedar and 
larch; the car goes along steep precipices 
and past wild mountain streams and 
waterfalls; there are no settlements at 
these heights, the only sounds are the 
rustle of the forest, the roar of water, 
and the honk of passing trucks and 
busses. 

The driver points to a fox at the side 
of the road, advises taking a gun along 
when you travel in Tannu Tuva—you 
can go hunting without getting out of 
the car. Then for miles the road drops 
downwards, miles of level going, and 
then the capital city, Kyzyl, with its 
bright biue rivers, its scaffolding and 
houses finished and houses under con- 
struction. 

The city has three technical schools, 
two theaters, a publishing house, an 
electric station already too small for the 
demands on it and a new one under 
construction, an Institute of History, 
Languages and Literature, hospitals. 

Biggest problems the Tuvinians are 
solving, the correspondent is told in 
Kyzyl, are the change from a nomadic 
way of life to farm settlements and 
towns, and problems of completing the 
work that has already been accom- 
plished towards doing away with il- 
literacy, spreading education among the 
whole population. Twelve hundred ad- 
ditional families are being given new 
houses (the population of the country 
is about 90,000), and within a year, thou- 
sands more will make the change from 
tent-life. Already about go per cent of the 
people can read and write, but the aim 
is to go far beyond this for the whole 
population. The shepherds’ homes are 
being equipped with radios, there are 
new schools and boarding schools for 
their children. New collective farms are 
being established, new machines and 
tractor ‘stations and electric power sta- 
tions—the bases for socialist culture— 
are being built in a recently completely 
primitive land where the old-time beauty 
remains. 
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> old and the new. New houses arise 
the Chagotai Collective Farm (upper 
oto) next to a yurt, for centuries the 
ical home of these former nomads. 
» center of the Tuva Autonomous Re- 
1 is the city of Kyzyl (lower) which 
‘ has schools, one of which is shown 
2, apartment houses, theaters, hospitals. 
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NOMADIC life is a hard life, not 
romantic gypsying and not a mat- 
ter of choice. When fodder for cows, 
sheep, goats, camels, reindeer (Tuva is 
the southern-most limit of the reindeer 
belt) was gone, the herdsmen had to 
move on to other grazing grounds. Now 
fodder is being cultivated, the yield 
steadily increased, cattle houses built, 
the level of cattle breeding raised. 

In Kyzyl the Ogonek correspondent 
saw the plans for new collective farms 
being drawn up; in the green level lands 
along the Yenisei he saw these plans 
being put into life. Several settlements 
—the Pobeda, Tchoduraa, Chagotai 
and others were built in 1948: streets, 
wide and level; houses well constructed 
of cedar and larch logs, a club, adminis- 
trative buildings, schools, electric  sta- 
tions. Houses are light, roomy, have 
carved porches, orchard, kitchen garden, 
stable, bathhouse. Some of the collective 
farmers are still encamped nearby in 
their old yurts, or perhaps one will be 
right in the yard of a new house, with 
an open fire filling the dark interior 
with smoke. Nomads crowd around the 
new houses, talk of the time when they 
also will live under a “real roof.” 





The new collective farms start from 
scratch: the newly enrolled members, 
organized into brigades, go out into the 
neighboring forests and cut down trees; 
then the more experienced teach them 
how to hew and saw, and building is 
begun. 

Till recently Tuvinians knew very 
little about agriculture; vegetables—cab- 
bage, potatoes, onions, beets, carrots— 
were almost unknown: few knew about 
sowing grain. With the aid of Soviet 
agronomists and Tuvinians who have 
studied in Moscow and the other cen- 
ters, in five years the areas sown to 
grain have tripled. In some collective 
farms the wheat harvest has already 
reached the Ukrainian average level. 
Barynmaa Maady, awarded the title Hero 
of Labor for his achievements, has gath- 
ered 30.5 centners of wheat per hectare 
(more than 45 bushels to the acre). 

At the end of 1946, an expedition of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences went 
to Tannu Tuva to investigate its min- 
eral resources. They found deposits of 
iron ore, cobalt, and copper and silver 
as well as gold. This was in the western, 
more accessible areas. In the central areas 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE POET AND THE PEASANT 


by ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


i tow LITTLE gray-weathered village 
of Upper Trinity has one preemi- 
nent claim to distinction. Out of it came 
the peasant, who for a quarter century 
was “President” of Russia—Mikhail 
Ivanovich Kalinin. Back to it and to his 
mother in her little cottage he kept re- 
turning throughout the years. 

One evening beside the tall well-sweep, 
the head of the village, the old starosta 
who had grown up with Kalinin, was 
musing aloud over their boyhood life to- 
gether. 

“Now see where he is!” exclaimed the 
old man. “In place of the tsar—the 
starosta of all our 300,000 villages!” 

“And what put him there?” I asked. 

Pondering over that a minute, he 
smiled. “Always had the Jovkost, 


born with it.” A wealth of meaning in 
that word—knack, the hang of a tool, to 
have what it takes. 

This .innate wisdom was enriched 
through contact with all sorts of people, 
among them the old soldier from whom 
Kalinin first learned the alphabet and 
the landlord, Boltinsky, who saw in the 
lad the making of a good valet. “But my 
heart wasn’t in it,” said Kalinin. “I kept 
dropping trays and glasses.” At sixteen, 
entering a factory in old St. Petersburg 
as an apprentice, he soon became a first 
class mechanic. 

Rebelling against intolerable condi- 
tions, he led his fellow workers in pro- 
tests, strikes, collisions with the police— 
followed by the usual arrests, imprison- 
ments and escapes. In a foundry in Tiflis 
he worked with Stalin; in Stockholm, 
he conferred with Lenin. Exiled into 
the forests of the North, under convoy 
of Cossacks, he tramped the whole way 
on foot. Thrown into solitary, he was 
once beaten into insensibility. 

Then the Revolution of 1917 and the 
proclamation that Russia was now a gov- 
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ernment of the worker and peasant. 
Kalinin was both. To symbolize and ce- 
ment that alliance he was made head of 
the new Soviet state. He was constantly 
speaking to big assemblies on the fight- 
ing fronts and in the farthest villages. 

One time when the peasants were re- 
sentful of the privileged position of the 
workers, a wily provocateur queried: 

“Tell us, Mikhail Ivanovich, which is 
more precious to the Soviet power—the 
worker or the peasant?” 

“Which is more precious to a man,” 
shot back Kalinin, “his right leg or his 
left?” 

This ready, homespun wit got him out 
of many tight spots in public meetings. 
It helped likewise to get hosts of troubled 
people out of their tight spots as from 
all over the country they streamed into 
his headquarters in Kalinin House in 
Moscow. It served as a court of last re- 
sort, a safety vent for grievances, a con- 
fessional. Often, standing there along- 
side Kalinin, I heard the people pouring 
into his ears their problems.and worries. 

Telling a tearful, homesick village boy, 
“That’s just the way I felt on my first 


—Drawings by 
Herb Kruckman 


day in the city!” he puts him in friendly 
hands to find a job and lodgings. 

Greeting an old priest as Batushka, 
Little Father, he listens to his plaints 
against the closing down of his church. 
“Akh! What troubles we all have these 
days!” exclaims Kalinin. “But don’t 
worry. If your people want the church 
open, we'll open it.” 

Calming down a woman from Riazan, 
hysterically assailing the local officials for 


filching her pension, Kalinin remarks: 
“Sounds as though they were radish 
Communists—red only on the outside,” 
and dispatches an aide to delve into the 
charges. 

From this ceaseless round Kalinin 
found relief in reading. “I never go to 
sleep,” he once told me, “without at 
least an hour with a book. Best of all | 
like history. Too tired for that, I turn to 
fiction, sometimes poetry.” 

Thanks to this wide reading, many 
foreigners, to their surprise, found in this 
“peasant” something of a sophisticate. 
Coming to him with their personal prob- 
lems, Soviet writers found in him a wise 
counsellor and critic. 

A case in point was the brilliant and 
handsome young poet, Sergei Yesenin, 
widely acclaimed for his delicate, 
poignant lyrics. While glorifying the 
straw-thatched villages from which he 
came, he had himself completely suc- 
cumbed to the allurements of the city. As 
the spoiled darling of Bohemian circles, 
he led a wild, dissolute life. 

I met Yesenin soon after his separation 
from the dancer, Isadora Duncan. She 
had taken him to America in order, as 
she told me, “To show Americans the 
soul of young Russia.” Unfortunately, 
that soul, growing expansive with alco 
hol, often ran amuck. 

One evening in their Waldorf suite 
they were awaiting reporters for a press 
interview. Fortifying himself for the oc- 
casion with more and more liquor, 
Yesenin began laying violent hands on 
everything around him, including Isa- 
dora. Climbing out through a window 
she took refuge on the fire-escape. At 
that moment the reporters barged into 
the room to find, in Isadora’s words, 
“Me shivering in a negligee and the 
young soul of Russia breaking up the 
furniture.” 

Unabashed, in keeping with Sam Wel- 
ler’s injunction—“If you have a failing, 
make a virtue of it’—he kept up his 
bizarre exploits, boasting of his capacity 
for love and liquor. With a flair for the 
dramatic, in “top hat and shining lac 
quered shoes,” he would suddenly appear 
before his drab, but always admiring 
audiences. Enthusiastically they pro 
claimed him the foremost of Russia’s 
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lving poets—an appraisal in which 
\esenin wholeheartedly concurred. 

As_ befitting this high . position, 
he was now seeking an apartment— 
a spacious, sumptuous one. As this was 
rot forthcoming in overcrowded Mos- 
cow, someone suggested that he enlist 
the good offices of Kalinin. But Kalinin 
was on a short holiday in his village, 
seeking respite from the ceaseless flow 
of visitors. 

“Never mind, he will be glad to see 
the Pushkin of today,” Yesenin declared 
magnificently. “And likewise any of his 
friends,” he added, insisting that I go 
along. 

Next day at the end of the first leg 
of our journey, we stepped off the train 
at Tver—later to be named Kalinin. Our 
room for the night had but one bed 
which Yesenin insisted on my taking 
while he stretched out on the floor. 
When I awoke in the morning, he was 
gone. Presently, in true Yesenin style, 
he came dashing up in a_ splendid 
equipage drawn by three spirited horses. 

This was a froika, so often appearing 
in songs and stories of high adventure 
in old Russia. But not so often to be 
found in present day Russia. Somehow 
Yesenin had obtained one. Clattering 
over the cobbled streets we came out into 
the rolling countryside as the morning 
mists were fading. The rising sun lit up 
the big white churches along the horizon, 
cresting with fire their gilded domes and 
crosses. 

The whip cracked and the center 
horse broke into a fast trot, the shaft 
horses galloping beside him. With the 
clear, bracing air in their nostrils the pace 
grew faster, sending up clouds of dust 
in the dry stretches, spatters of mud 
from the rainfilled ruts. Rattling over 
makeshift bridges, we pitched about like 
a cockleshell in a rough sea, now cling- 
ing tight to our seats, now shouting with 
the shouting driver. 

Occasionally we stopped to rest our 
foam-flecked horses. Off again through 
lanes so narrow that we could snatch the 





bl '¢ cornflowers in passing, we plunged 
ino green-white forests of pine and 
bi -h. Out into open fields or down long 
Vi. age streets, we raced at full speed, 
bi wolfhounds loping at our side. 
Wondering eyes gazed at us from win- 
de vs. Old women hurriedly crossed 
th mselves. Squawking hens scurried 
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from our path. Boys ran out to let down 
village bars or swing wide the gates. 

By noon we raced into Upper Trinity 
and with a flourish came wheeling up 
before Kalinin’s house. In the yard, sur- 
rounded by fellow villagers, Kalinin lay 
sprawled on his back under a machine. 
To the peasants around him, our grand 
arrival may have been impressive, but 
not to Kalinin. Its ostentation was not 
to his liking or he resented our sudden 
invasion of his holiday. A somewhat 
casual greeting and he returned to the 
machine—a new one of Soviet make for 
screening grain from chaff. 

After much tinkering with wrench 
and hammer it brought forth loud 
groans and gratings but only a trickle 
of grain. 

“Just like the bunglers and blockheads 
who made it!” exclaimed Kalinin, re- 
peating those epithets directed against So- 
viet bureaucrats—and sometimes against 
himself—by indignant peasants to whom 
Kalinin in his official role listened daily. 
Now in his role of peasant, he was ex- 
ercising the same prerogative and enjoy- 
ing it. 

“Saboteurs!” chimed in a helper. “We 
should send them to jail.” 

“Better send them to the villages and 
make them run their miserable contrap- 
tions,” declared Kalinin. 

Once more he tackled the machine and 





suddenly, with a shifting of gears, it 
went smoothly into action. 

“Come and see,” he called to his moth- 
er. Out of the house came a little woman 
in Russian sarafan, a red kerchief bound 
round her head. 

“Choodo, a miracle!” she exclaimed at 
the sight of the amber grain pouring 
from the chute. 

“See!” chuckled Kalinin, “Fixing that 
machine, gives me higher standing with 
her than anything I do in Moscow.” 

With a welcome she led us in the 
house and we took our places at a 
table with three others of the house- 
hold. With the old greeting, “In what 
we are rich we offer gladly,” she 
brought forth a big soup bowl steaming 
with meat and potatoes. It was the peas- 
ant practice for everybody to eat directly 
from this bowl. In deference to our 
tastes, Kalinin laid out two plates and 
ladled out our portions upon them. Then 
picking up his wooden spoon with the 
rest of the family he ate from the com- 
mon bowl. 





“If I did otherwise,” he explained, as 
his mother went out to tend the samovar, 
“my mother might think I was getting 
stuck up, just because I’m President. She 
thinks the city spoils people. Maybe she’s 
right. Lie down with dogs and you get 
up with fleas.” 

Presently the big shining samovar 
with a glowing charcoal fire at its center 
was pleasantly singing on the table. 
With the satisfaction that this sight al- 





ways engenders in a Russian, Kalinin 
remarked, “At any rate that’s one Rus- 
sian machine that always works,” and 
repeated the quip about the “samovar 
being the best machine the Russian ever 
invented.” 

“Just so,” declared Yesenin stoutly, 
“and I hope and pray we don’t invent 
any bigger, better ones.” 

This aversion to machines and factories 
is a motif running through all his poetry. 
Instead of the “iron Messiahs” that were 
to redeem Russia out of her age-old 
poverty and back-breaking toil, to him 
they were cold clanking monsters de- 


- spoiling his beloved countryside, blight- 


ing his idyll of rustic life. 

“Nonsense!” remonstrated Kalinin, as- 
sailing such nostalgia for the past, and 
starting an enumeration of the benefits of 
the machine. 

He was cut short by the arrival of the 
starosta who, bowing low to the saints 
in the ikon corner above our heads, 
thrice signed himself with the cross. 

At that time there was a campaign 
against all relics of the superstitious past, 
including ikons. But here in solemn ar- 
ray, lit up by little oil-lamps, the somber 
faces of the saints looked down upon 
our table. 

“T can get along without them,” said 
Kalinin. “But they still do miracles for 
my mother. And if they help her, why 
shouldn’t she have them?” 

“And they helped you once,” chided 
his mother softly. “That day when the 
gendarmes came after you. Remember 
that?” 

Everybody remembered though it was 
some twenty years ago. In that summer, 
after getting out of prison, Kalinin had 
taken refuge in the village. One noon 
out in the harvest fields, the villagers 
suddenly heard the church bells sound- 
ing the alarm, They announced the ar- 
rival of troikas filled with gendarmes 
of the tsar. 

From the big brick oven to the ikon 
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corner, they ransacked the Kalinin house, 
prying into every hole and crevice. Then 
by the light of lanterns, probing through 
haymow and granary, they kept up the 
search till morning. But they found 
nothing—not even a sheet of paper. 
Kalinin was saved. 

“It was the Saints who did it,” de- 
clared his mother. “All the time I was 
praying to them.” 

As we talked there came the sounds 
of the holiday makers, strains from ac- 
cordion and balalaika, the crash of clubs 
mowing down wooden blocks in the 
Russian game of skittles. 

“I used to fling the clubs pretty well 
myself,” said Kalinin, “but now I prefer 
to go mushrooming.” 

Basket in hand, with his old friend, 
the starosta, Kalinin headed for the forest, 
while Yesenin and I sauntered down the 
street. From the houses came the sound 
of revelry, outbursts of singing and the 
clinking of glasses. 


The Soviets were then crusading 
against drunkenness, the wastage of yrain 
in the making of vodka. It was a difficult 
struggle against customs deeply en- 
trenched in old folkways. Not to get a 
bit tipsy on the day of the patron saint, 
to the older peasants was almost a dere- 
liction in one’s religious duties. So, in 
spite of drastic Soviet decrees and ex- 
hortations, they continued to distill a 
potent “moonshine,” and _ expansively 
shared it with all comers. 


“We never show this to Mikhail Ivano- 
vich,” said an old mujik, bringing forth 
a bottle. “Of course he knows about it. 
You don’t fool Mikhail Ivanovich any 
more than you fool God. But you can’t 
get him to touch a drop.” 


“T am not an ascetic,” explained Kal- 
inin, when I brought up the matter 
later. “But if I drank a drop, that would 
be their excuse for drinking demijohns.” 

Undeterred by such compunctions, 
Yesenin took a long draught from every 
flask proferred. Happily on this oc- 
casion, instead of breaking up furni- 
ture, he only broke into song. Arm in 


arm with his new companions, he went - 


singing lustily down the village street. 
Behind them trailed girls in gay-em- 
broidered dresses, boys in homespun 
blouses, old mujiks in bark shoes and 
shaggy sheepskins. 

Stopping beside a pile of new peeled 
logs, Yesenin began declaiming his own 
verses. At first low-voiced, he grew 
eloquent as the little group grew into a 
big circle—with the poet at the center 
pouring out his lyrics. 

Around about them, drenched in the 
summer sun, were the things of which 
he chanted—the stacks of golden straw, 
the cattle grazing in the meadow, the 
droning bees in the linden trees, the 
lofty well-sweeps, the windmill with 
slow-turning sails. 
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Time, a windmill with a wing 
Makes the pendulum moon to swing, 
Past the village on the grain 

Speed for hours its unseen rain. 


While symbols and similies run 
through the songs and racy speech of the 
Russian village, the imagery of Yesenin 
picturing the stars as “the teats of the 
sky,” the moon as “a curly lamb nibbling 
its way through the blue grass of heaven,” 
was far-fetched and alien to his rustic 
audience. But they liked the lilt and 
rippling rhythm of the poems. And they 
liked Yesenin. Unlike an urban audi- 
ence, however, they did not quite know 
how to show their liking. There was a 
scatter of handclaps, a few calls to “go 


on,” and from Kalinin, who had now 
joined the circle, only a slight nodding 
of the head—a laconic “good.” 

This was galling to Yesenin. Craving 
the extravagant acclaim to which he was 
accustomed he sought to elicit it. 

“Tell us, Mikhail Ivanovich, wouldn’t 
you say my poetry will live forever?” 

“Forever is a long time,” responded 
Kalinin dryly. 

“Well, let’s say a thousand years!” 

“That’s quite a long time, too,” coun- 
tered Kalinin. 

“But surely everybody in Russia knows 
the name of Sergei Yesenin!” 

“Everybody takes in a lot of people. 
But supposing they do know about 
Yesenin. Lots of people likewise know 
about Kalinin. They can’t help it with 
our names and pictures in all the papers. 
But tomorrow there will be other names 
and pictures. So, let’s not get exaggerated 
notions. To be long remembered one 
has to do really big things—like Marx 
and Lenin. They made a big impact on 
history.” 

Looking up quizzically with a smile, 
he added, “Even so, I dare say that most 
people will be a bit vague about them a 
thousand or even a hundred years hence. 
I can imagine schoolboys getting them 
mixed up in examinations, and writing 
that Lenin wrote Capital, and Marx led 
the Russian Revolution. As for the rest 
of us, history will take no notice what- 
soever. 

With so bleak a prospect for immortal- 
ity, Yesenin visibly sobered and wilted. 
Then, as if he had gone too far in de- 
flating the poet’s ego, Kalinin went on 
to say: 

“Of course, if anyone yearns for a 


lasting fame, a poet has a better chance 
than a commissar. And he doesn’t have 
to be a Pushkin or a Shakespeare. Just 
let him put into words the real feelings 
of the people-—sometimes they can’t help 
singing. Nekrassov did it a long time 
ago, and it was his verses you were sing- 
ing today.” 

At this point, driven in from pasture, 
scufing up clouds of dust, the sheep and 
cattle passed down the street. Some of 
the crowd followed to their homes; 
others closed in upon Kalinin with per- 
sonal plaints and queries. From poetry 
the talk shifted to plowing and other 
pressing tasks of the village. 

That evening around the bubbling 
samovar, we’ returned to the theme of 
the afternoon. The crestfallen spirits of 
Yesenin revived on finding that Kalinin 
had read most of his poems, could even 
quote lines from them. With great gusto, 
Yesenin 1ecited his Ballad in a Moscow 
Tavern in which a drunken, remorse- 
stricken peasant in a bawdy pot-house 
crowded with tramps, prostitutes and 
thieves, sits haunted by memories of the 
friends and fields he has forsaken. 

“There, Mikhail Ivanovich, doesn’t 
that express the real feelings of the 
peasants?” 

“Maybe it does,” answered Kalinin. 
“But to me it seems more like the 
maudlin notions of a poet on a spree 
than the feelings of a real peasant.” 

“But am I not in blood and bone a 
peasant?” protested Yesenin. “I ought to 
know how he feels. I was born and 
raised in the village.” 

“So was I,” said Kalinin, “so were 
most of our commissars and writers. But 
new interests crowd out the old. In the 
city we are soon weaned from the vil- 
lage.” 

“Others may be, but not me,” said 
Yesenin, quoting: 


“O Wooden Russia with straw-thatched 
shacks 

Alone I sing your song sublime. 

Your sorrows in my untamed rhymes 

I feed with mignonette and thyme. 


“Very good,” said Kalinin, “but not 
so good to live in those days. Nothing 
romantic about cockroaches, drunkenness 
and superstition. What we want is to get 
rid of them. We want to create a new 
village, a new life. We can’t do that, 
sitting in cafes idealizing our backward- 
ness.” 

And now his voice was almost plead- 
ing. “Look, Sergei, you have the gifts 
and the insight. Why not go back to 
your village, share in its struggles, give 
voice to its hopes, be the singer of the 
new life? It would be good for you, 
good for your poetry, good for Russia!” 

Yesenin almost gasped at the idea of 
so complete a reversal in his way of life. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Heredity—Fact and Fiction 
by BERNARD FRIEDMAN 


HEREDITY EAST AND WEST; Ly- 
senko and World Science, by Julian 
Huxley. Henry Schuman. New York, 
1949. 246 pp. plus x. $3.00. 

DEATH OF A SCIENCE IN RUSSIA, 
Edited by Conway Zirkle. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1949. 319 pp. $3.75. 


HE VERBAL assault on the Soviet 

agrobiologist, T. D. Lysenko, at- 
tained the book level late in 1949 after 
a year of minor thrusts of varied 
origin. At this new level one would ex- 
pect a more accurate treatment of the 
scientific issues at stake in the genetics 
controversy. Unfortunately, such is not 
the case. 

The newest champion of formal 
genetics, Julian Huxley, claims an ad- 
vantage over his predecessors in that 
“it is not on account of any political 
bias” that he is critical of “the actions 
or utterances of Soviet individuals or 
organizations,” and that, in the past he 
has been “very appreciative of the ef- 
forts and achievements of the USSR.” 
Such friendly criticism of the Soviet 
Union should, of course, carry more 
weight than openly venomous attacks. 
However, the main test of Huxley’s 
objectivity must be not his protests of 
innocence but a careful examination of 
the methods he employs to present his 
case, 

Huxley begins his book by denying 
any scientific merit to Lysenko’s re- 
sults and theories. He avers that 
“Lysenko and his followers are not 
scientific in any proper sense of the 
word—they do not adhere to recog- 
nized scientific method” etc., and con- 
cludes that “Michurinism, as their form 
of genetics is called is largely based 
on ancient superstitions which the ad- 
vance of scientific knowledge has now 
left behind.” With this unsupported 
declaration under his belt, Huxley then 
permits himself to righteously ask, 
“... how was it possible for the 
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Academy of Science to have lent its 
scientific authority to the suppression 
of an, entire branch of science?” One 
is then naturally, and perhaps even 
unwillingly, led to the position that 
“the conclusion is inescapable that this 
has been done on ideological grounds 
under political pressure.” 

Had Huxiey left it at this, one 
could understand his reasoning; 
Michurinism is so obviously invalid 
that the support given Lysenko 
can only be explained as due to 
politics. The issue would then clearly 
be the validity of Lysenko’s biology 
and discussion could proceed on 
that basis. However, in the very 
next sentence Huxley takes an astound- 
ingly illogical leap with the statement 
that “it speedily became clear that the 
major issue at stake was not the truth 
or falsity of Lysenko’s claims, but the 
overriding of science by ideological 
and political authority.” (emphasis 
mine BF) I can see that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to establish 
a case for the political suppression of 
a science if Lysenko happened to be 
right. No need for such suppression 
could be shown. The more valid posi- 
tion would triumph in the course of a 
scientific controversy as has happened 
many times in science. Such a con- 
troversy has been carried on for 
twenty years in the USSR. Further- 
more, no one has ever been able to 
explain just what particular political 
advantage there could be in support- 
ing Michurinism over formal genetics. 
It should be apparent that no really 
honest discussion of the important and 
fundamental biological questions raised 
by Lysenko can be conducted by biolo- 
gists in this country unless they are 
prepared to discard the unfortunate 
orientation given these discussions by 
H. J. Muller and recognize that the 
real issue is not the freedom of science 
in the USSR but the scientific validity 
of the experimental work and theories 
of the Michurinists. As a matter of 
fact, it may very well be that once the 
validity of Lysenko’s views becomes 
recognized, the freedom of science 
here will be the issue. 

Huxley’s attempts at scientific dis- 
cussion must have presupposed an 
astounding unfamiliarity with Soviet 
research publications in biology. His 
claim that the Michurinians “do not 


normally employ scientific controls, 
statistical tests, or the usual scientific 
precautions” etc. is pure fantasy. Re- 
cent translations of papers published 
in leading Soviet biological journals 
demonstrate precisely the opposite. 

At one point Huxley claims that 
“The Michurinites repeatedly make in- 
correct statements of fact. Teterev 
speaks of the attempts of Darlington 
and Lawrence to double the number 
of chromosomes with colchicine etc. 
Dr. Darlington tells me that neither 
he nor Lawrence has ever done any 
work in this field. This is a small point, 
though the inaccuracy is symptomatic.” 
What Teterev actually said was, “In 
1928-1931, Darlington and Lawrence 
declared that the sour cherry origi- 
nated from the sweet cherry, as a re- 
sult of a doubling of the chromosome 
number.”* The fact is that Darlington 
published two papers in the Journal 
of Genetics in 1928 and 1930, “Studies 
in Prunus I and II” (Prunus is the 
cherry genus), in which he made 
precisely this claim. It is clear that 
Darlington did work in this field and 
that Teterev. was familiar with his 
published research. This inaccuracy is 
symptomatic, yes, but of quite the op- 
posite of what Huxley intended. It 
helps make clear why this book cannot 
be treated as a scientific document al- 
though Huxley himself is a scientist. 

Huxley’s thesis appears on page 35 
of the book, “There is now a party line 
in genetics, which means that the baSic 
scientific principle of the appeal to 
fact has been overriden by ideological 
considerations. A great scientific na- 
tion has repudiated certain basic ele- 
ments of scientific method, and in so 
doing has repudiated the universal and 
supranational character of science. 
That is the major issue.” This misuse 
of the phrase “party line” distorts the 
real meaning of truth in the Soviet 
Union in a manner unworthy of a 
Director-General of UNESCO. John 
Somerville found it necessary to ex- 
pose this sort of distortion in a letter 
to the New York Times (Nov. 30, 
1949). What Huxley refers to as “party 
line” is rendered in Russian as “par- 
tiinost” which means “party-ness” 
something akin to “partisan character,” 
the idea that every scientist “of neces- 
sity selects and emphasizes certain 
problems, concepts, areas, conclusions.” 
It does not mean adherence to “party 
truth” or “party dogma.” The Soviet 
Philosophical Dictionary defines truth 
as follows, “Truth is the conformity 
of a concept or idea with its object. 
It is knowledge which correctly reflects 
objective reality.” This idea of truth 
which is basic in Soviet ideology was 
adhered to in the genetics controversy. 
Huxley’s major issue actually becomes 
no issue at all. Are 

Huxley overreaches- himself again 
when he refers to the May 1949 issue 
of the Annals of the American Aca- 
demy of Political Science entitled, 
“The Soviet Union since World War 
II” as a “valuable study written in an 





* The Situation in Biological Science. Interna- 


tional Publishers 1949 p. 402. 
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objective spirit by acknowledged ex- 
perts.” The fact is that, with the ex- 
ception of one or two articles at most 
(and ones which he does not quote), 
the entire issue is devoted to an at- 
tempt to prove that the Soviet Union 
is responsible for the war danger to- 
day and that American imperialism is 
entirely blameless. Huxley’s claim of 
objectivity for this journal is on the 
same level as his claim of objectivity 
for himself. 

Zirkle’s book represents the thesis 
that this controversy is nothing but 
politics carried to the nth degree. The 
device employed is to select articles 
and speeches which mainly discuss the 





political aspects of the biological dis- 
cussions in the USSR and to ignore 
any that deal with the scientific issues. 
To make sure that the readers get the 
right idea, the translations must be 
given the proper flavor interspersed 
with numerous comments. For ex- 
ample, the official translation of the 
Lysenko report was not used, Zirkle 
admits, because “We have tried to 
keep Lysenko’s flavor (this side of 
coherence) if mediocre English can 
ever be given the flavor of bad Rus- 
sian.” 

How much lower can these self- 
appointed defenders of our culture 
stoop? 


U.S. Policy in Germany 


AGAIN THE GOOSE STEP. The Lost 
Fruits of Victory, by Delbert Clark. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York, 1949. 
297 pp. $3.00. 

BERLIN COMMAND, by Brigadier 
General Frank Howley, U.S. Army. 
G. P. Putnum’s Sons, New York, 
1950. 276 pp. $3.50. 


ELBERT CLARK, Director of Edu- 

cational Activities of the New 
York Times, was head of the Times 
Bureau in Berlin during 1947 and 1948. 
In this illuminating book, he records 
what he observed in twenty months of 
close personal contact with the leaders 
and the operations of American Mili- 
tary Government. 

In his foreword, Mr. Clark sums 
up what he found to be the essence of 
our country’s foreign policy as he saw 
its application in Germany—‘“a policy 
calculated to negate all the principles 
for which we had fought the war.” 

Mr. Clark can hardly be accused of 
pro-Soviet sympathies, and what he 
has to say of Soviet policies is not at 
all complimentary. But his book is 
chiefly concerned with American oc- 
cupation policies and the manner in 
which our lofty words and solemn in- 
ternational commitments with regard 
to postwar Germany were betrayed in 
action. He writes: 


“Four years after the surrender of 
Germany American correspondents 
were writing dispatches about jack- 
booted young toughs, marching in poli- 
tical parades and singing Deutschland 
iiber alles; about the recapture of 
the school system by Nazi teachers; 
about the restoration of Germany’s 
highly integrated industry to its old 
managers; about the unashamed re- 
surgence of anti-Semitism; about the 
Nazis in key positions in the police 
force. 

“These things did not ‘just happen.’ 
They have been the result of a policy 
which ignored history, ordinary com- 
mon sense and the national interests 
of the United States of America. 
Worse, they have resulted from a 
policy which was never publicly an- 
nounced, but which went into effect 
piecemeal, undercover, almost  fur- 
tively, while the nation and the world 
were being assured that nothing was 
changed. 
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“The excuse that our betrayal of 
primary American interests in Ger- 
many was forced on us by the cold 
war with the Soviet Union won’t hold 
water. It is the excuse of ‘better an 
unreliable ally than none,’ and it makes 
no sense politically or militarily. The 
best defense in Germany against So- 
viet penetration would have been 
an energetic program of genuine 
democratization in every department, 
from big business to the primary 
schools... .” 

@ 

Berlin Command is an evil and in- 
flammatory book by the former ad- 
vertising man who for four years held 
a key post in Berlin, one of the most 
vital and decisive spots in determining 
the nature of American-Soviet postwar 
relations. As American Military Gov- 
ernment Director, as Deputy Com- 


mandant and later Commandant 
of the U.S. Sector in Berlin and 
U.S. representative on the _ four- 


power Kommandatura, it was General 
Howley who presented the face of 
America to Soviet officials in day to 
day dealings—(two thousand hours of 
argument—he counted them.) And 
what kind of face was it? General 
Howley gives us a very graphic de- 
scription. 

Howley’s own boastful account of 
his arrogance toward the Russians 
bristles with the master race attitude. 
The first Russian he encounters, a 
prisoner of war rushing joyously to- 
ward the first Americans he had seen, 
and jumping on the running board of 
Howley’s car, gets a left hook on the 
jaw. Howley explains that it was an 
“instinctive” action, and that he didn’t 
know the man was a Russian, but he 
makes clear that this was the way he 
thought Russians should be handled. 
The man was picked up and taken into 
the car, but later he dropped off and 
disappeared “without so much as 
‘thanks.’ ”’? The Russians were not only 
supposed to take clips on the jaw, but 
to like them. 

The Soviet troops encountered later 
by Howley (some of them had come 
the long road from Stalingrad), . he 
described as “the poorest I had ever 
seen,” dressed in “shabby cotton,” “a 
third (he must have counted carefully) 
had distinctly Mongolian features’— 





“and were they dirty!” these “ugly, 
ragged undisciplined men from the 
Tartar steppes.” He told his men at 
once, the Russians “are impossible to 
deal with.” 

Howley was soon to discover that it 
was the Russians, not the Germans, 
“who were our real enemies.” In sum: 
“The Russians are the world’s most 
colossal liars, swindlers and cutthroats, 
and there is no reason to think they 
will ever change. ... There is only 
one way to deal with gangsters, Rus- 
sian-uniformed or otherwise, and that 
is to treat them as gangsters.” 

Howley was extremely resentful that 
the Russians got to Berlin first, repeat- 
ing the story, denied by General Eisen- 
hower, that the U.S. troops could have 
taken Berlin but refrained by agree- 
ment with the Russians. 

For the Germans, whom he “protec- 
ted” from the Russians, Howley has 
only praise. His claims about his 
achievements in school reform in Ber- 
lin, removal of Nazis from all levels 
of public influence and “inspiring” 
progress toward democracy are flatly 
contradicted by Delbert Clark’s book. 
To him the high point in the Germans’ 
demonstration of their new found de- 
mocracy occurred following a U.S. in- 
stigated anti-Soviet mass meeting when 
Berlin youths tore down the Soviet 


flag from Brandenburg gate and 
started to burn it. 
Reading Howley’s account one 


would think that it was the Germans 
who were the chief victims of the war, 
that only Berlin was destroyed and 
sacked (nothing like it since the days 
of Genghis Khan), not Stalingrad or 
Sevastopol or Kharkov or Kiev or 
Minsk, nor any of the other 1700 So- 
viet cities laid waste by the armies of 
Hitler. Railing against the Russians for 
“cannibalizing” of power plants in Ber- 
lin, Howley forgot the ruined cities 
they left behind them, failed to under- 
stand how the Russians in those early 
days might well have felt more con- 
cern for the restoration of their own 
gutted cities than with the normal 
functioning of Berlin. 

Howley is pretty proud of walking 
out of a Kommandatura meeting at a 
crucial point in negotiations, and so 
bringing about the suspension of the 
activities of that body and thus help- 
ing to precipitate the Berlin crisis. He 
extols his own heroic exploits in sav- 
ing Berlin babies from starvation— 
with which they were never threatened. 
The Berlin crisis was the result of a 
“wicked decision” by the “cold inhu- 
man minds in the Kremlin” to starve 
the Germans. While he describes in 
detail the cloak and dagger operation 
by which planeloads of the new West- 
ern currency were flown into Berlin 
disguised as legal cargo, he glosses 
over the aggressive nature of this plan 
to disrupt the economy of Berlin and 
hence the whole Soviet zone, by flood- 
ing the city with the Western mark. 
Nor does he so much as mention the 
Moscow agreement which he himself 
sabotaged, causing the needless prolon- 
gation of the crisis for nine months. 
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Reviewing this horror of a book in 
The Nation for February 11, General 
Telford Taylor, who was chief of Coun- 
cil at the Nurenberg war crimes trials, 
makes short shrift of Howley and his 
methods, but implies that since How- 
ley had nothing to do with high level 
policies, his antics should not be taken 
seriously. The fact remains that, al- 
though he received a few mild rebukes 
for his behavior, Howley seems to 
have had a free hand in his. post, 
where he was permitted to remain for 
four years. General Taylor does say 
that the most powerful criticism of 
General Clay that emerges from this 
book is “that he permitted so stentorian 
and insensitive an officer as Howley 
to remain in such an exposed and de- 
licate assignment.” He concludes that 
the book is “a breathtaking demonstra- 
tion of how not to conduct interna- 
tional affairs.” 

But it is not only in the pages of 
Howley’s book that such a demonstra- 
tion is to be found. That the President 
in his interview with Arthur Krock, 
should have referred to this book as a 
source of enlightenment as to our 
policy toward the USSR does indeed 
throw light on U.S. foreign policy, but 
not in the way the President intended. 

—J. S. 


Nineteenth Century 
Russian Philosophy 


SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS, by Vissarion G. Belinsky, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow, 603 pp. 


SELECTED PHILOSOPHICAL 
WORKS, by Nikolai A. Dobrolyubov, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow. 693 pp. 


S IN THE FIELD of the novel so 

in the field of criticism, Russia in 
the nineteenth century produced 
titans. Unfortunately, except for a few 
essays of Plekhanov and a scrap or 
two from Belinsky in a few antho- 
logies of world criticism, nothing of 
theirs has appeared in English. It is 
therefore a matter for rejoicing to 
those interested in this field that sub- 
stantial selections of the work of two 
of these critics, Belinsky and Dobro- 
lyubov, are now available. The edi- 
tions are in translations made by Rus- 
sian translators and in editions printed 
in Moscow. In some future time when 
sanity returns in international rela- 
tions perhaps a New York publisher 
may take pride in undertaking a 
similar venture. 

Belinsky whose brief life spanned 
the year 1811-1848, was the first of the 
sreat Russian critics. It would be im- 
possible to exaggerate his influence. 
Indeed Mirsky called him the “true 
tather of the Russian intelligentsia.” 
All his working life was spent in in- 
culeating in the intelligentsia, then the 
‘nnost dynamic group in Russian so- 
‘iety, a sense of its social responsibil- 
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ity. This culminated in his famous 
letter to Gogol, a letter so powerful 
that possession of it was made a prison 
offense by the tsarist police. 

A good deal of the power of Be- 
linsky’s writing was not only in its 


challenging ideas and formidable logic 


but in a fervor that won him the nick- 
name “the furious Vissarion.” The 
fury was the concomitant of a life- 
long struggle with tsarist tyranny that 
began with Belinsky’s expulsion from 
college for writing a drama that at- 
tacked serfdom. This kept him from 
the easy living that would have been 
his had not his talents and energies 
been spent in opposition. Privation 
took its toll; he contracted consump- 
tion and died at the age of thirty- 
seven. 

Dobrolyubov might be considered 
Belinsky’s disciple though Herzen, 
too, had a profound influence upon 
him; and he flung his mind into the 
stream of contemporary thinking and 
drew from the major currents the 
strongest and most valid ideas. He 
took over from Belinsky his urgent 
insistence on the social responsibility 
of the artists. But, as a true disciple 
should, he advanced his master’s ideas 
to new positions. Some of the vague- 
ness of early nineteenth century philo- 
sophical thinking was reflected in 
Belinsky’s work. Dobrolyubov, in- 
fluenced by the advancing materialist 
thought, cut loose from the older posi- 
tions, dropped philosophical abstrac- 
tions and came closer to the Marxist 
positions. It was Dobrolyubov’s con- 
tributions which influenced the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia for two generations, 
that facilitated the assimilation and 
development of Marxist thought in 
Russia. 

Dobrolyubov’s life, which spanned 
the years 1836 to 1861 was even 
shorter than Belinsky’s. He was only 
twenty five when he died, one of the 
most untimely deaths in the history of 
culture. The period of his creative 
work was a brief couple of years; yet 
few men in his field, in full lifetimes, 
have produced work comparable not 
only in quality but in quantity to the 
production of this inspired mind. 

—I.S. 


Social Implications 
Of Atomic Power 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND SOCIETY, 
by James S. Allen. International 
Publishers, New York, 1949 95 pp. 
50¢. 


E OWE an apology to our readers 

for not having brought this valu- 
able little book to their attention. A 
reviewer who promised to do it failed 
us due to pressure of his own work, 
but that does not excuse us. 

James Allen in this book discusses 
the mighty potentialities of atomic 
power in opening new vistas of human 
welfare, and how those potentialities 
are fettered by the U.S. concentration 
on its military rather than its peaceful 





uses. He shows how the presumably 
government-owned atomic industry in 
this country is in fact monopoly con- 
trolled and serves the interests of pri- 
vate industry and not the people, out 
of whose pockets the financing of the 
vast research and experimental pro- 
jects is actually taken. He also makes 
clear the opposition that can be ex- 
pected from those controlling present 
sources of fuel to the development of 
atomic power to serve the needs of 
the people. 

Dr. Philip Morrison, distinguished 
Cornell physicist, who reviewed the 
book in the National Guardian last 
December 12, wrote that in the flood 
of books about the atom, Atomic 
Energy and Society “deserves sober 
reading.” He says that Allen, a leading 
Marxist economist, applies his careful 
analytical method to “the paradox be- 
tween the immense productive forces 
at the disposal of man and the use he 
has made of them in modern warfare.” 

Professor Morrison concludes his re- 
view: 


“Allen quite rightly finds the major 
international competition in the do- 
main of atomic energy to be far wider 
than mere bombs; it is the whole social 
utilization of the new power which 
will be the ultimate test of the systems 
now facing each other in the world. 
One cannot doubt that history will find 
the nation which makes the brightest 
light and most abundant life for its 
people to be the real leader of the 
atomic age. That prize is yet to be 
won; it lies in America’s path if the 
people will seek it. 

_ “Whether we can take the construc- 
tive path, or are committed to crisis, 
war and fascism will depend on the 
people; above all, on the strength and 
unity of progressives. Allen’s critical 
essay is a tool in the shaping of such 
a movement.” 


This united movement for peace has 
become all the more essential in the 
light of the President’s H-bomb de- 
cision, and this little book a still more 
vital tool in the struggle. —J.S. 


Mystical History 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE, by Hans von 
von Eckardt, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1949. 428 pp. $5.00. 


WINDY and pretentious book 

which demonstrates some of the 
vices and the continuing danger of 
the German mind. It is mystical in a 
sort of smug way as if to be confusing 
was to be profound. It continues to 
make racist generalizations, attribut- 
ing much of Slavic achievement to the 
thin infusion of Varangian, (i.e. Nor- 
dic), blood—incidentally not to be 
compared with the virtual torrent of 
Slavic blood absorbed in Germany. 
Among other, similar nonsense, it 
ascribes Ivan’s historical importance 
to his being the first Slav to appear in 
European history as an “individual- 
ity.” 
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Question: Will you please explain 
the nomination and election procedures 
in the USSR. Is it true that because 
there is one political party, only the 
Communist Party may nominate candi- 
dates for public office and that only 
one candidate may run for any one 
office? C.E.W., Spokane, Washington. 


Answer: According to the Soviet 
Constitution the right to nominate can- 
didates for office is not the exclusive 
right of the Communist Party. All pub- 
lic organizations including the Com- 
munist Party have a right to nominate 
candidates for office, including the of- 
fice of deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 
These organizations include trade un- 
ions, cooperatives, youth organizations 
and cultural societies. 

The entire Soviet electorate is di- 
vided into election districts. Each elec- 
tion district is based on 300,000 popu- 
lation and is entitled to elect one 
deputy to the Soviet of the Union and 
additional deputies to the Soviet of 
Nationalities. In every electoral district 
general meetings are held of workers 
and employees in factories and offices, 
and farmers in their collectives, service 
men in their military units, at which 
candidates are nominated. 

The election committee of the dis- 
trict receives and checks on whether 
all these nominations conform to the 
election regulations. The election com- 
mittee of the district consists of repre- 
sentatives of all public organizations 
who have the right to nominate. The 
proceedings of the election committee 
are open to delegates from meetings 
held by organizations of workers, em- 
ployees, collective farmers and the like. 
The practice is for the district election 
committee to call delegated meetings 
to sift the nominations from the local 
organizations and to arrive at place- 
ment of candidates on the ballot. The 
law does not restrict the number of 
candidates that can be put on the bal- 
lot for a given office but the practice 
in the last two elections for the Su- 
preme Soviet showed that in an over- 
whelming majority of the cases the 
district election committees, in coopera- 
tion with the representatives of the 
nominating meetings, unanimously 
chose a most favored candidate to be 
placed on the ballot without opposition. 
The composition of the Supreme Soviet 
shows that this one most favored can- 
didate running without opposition is 
not always a member of the Communist 
Party, because in the Supreme Soviet 
20 per cent of the deputies are not 
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On Soviet Elections and Stalin Peace Prizes 


Communist Party members. In the low- 
er Soviets, non-party members reach 
seventy per cent. 

Members of district election com- 
mittees are not allowed to be candi- 
dates for office. 

The Communist Party of the USSR 
is only one of many organizations hav- 
ing the right to nominate the ticket, 
which is referred to as a Party and 
non-Party combined slate. The Con- 
stitution provides that all citizens who 
have reached the age of 18, “irrespec- 
tive of race or nationality, religion, 
educational and residential qualifica- 
tions, social origin, property status or 
past activities, have the right to vote 
in the election of deputies and to be 
elected, with the exception of insane 
persons and persons who have been 
convicted by a court of law and whose 
sentences include deprivation of elec- 
toral rights.” (Art. 135) 

Further provisions of the Soviet Con- 
stitution are: 

Article 136. Elections of deputies are 
equal: each citizen has one vote; all 
citizens participate in elections on an 
equal footing. 

Article 137. Women have the right to 
elect and be elected on equal terms 
with men. 

Article 138. Citizens serving in the 
Red Army have the right to elect and 
be elected on equal terms with all other 
citizens. 

Article 139. Elections of deputies are 
direct: all Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies, from rural and city Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, inclusive, 
are elected by the citizens by direct 
vote. 

Article 140. Voting at elections of 
deputies is secret. 

Article 142. It is the duty of every 
deputy to report to his electors on his 
work and on the work of the Soviet 
of Working People’s Deputies, and he 
is liable to be recalled at any time in 
the manner established by law upon 
decision of a majority of the electors. 


Question: I have seen mention in the 
newspapers of the creation by the So- 
viet Union of Stalin Peace Prizes to be 
awarded annually. I would like to 
know more about this if it is true, and 
whether non-Soviet citizens would be 
eligible for prizes. A.B., Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer: The newspaper reports were 
correct. Following is the text of the 
decree of the Presidium of the USSR 





—— 


Le 


on the institution of International Stalin 
Prizes “For the Strengthening of Peace 
Among the Nations”: 

1. International Stalin Prizes “For 
the Strengthening of Peace Among the 
Nations” are hereby instituted. The 
Prizes are awarded to citizens of any 
country of the world, irrespective of 
their political, religious or race distinc- 
tions, for outstanding services in the 
struggle against the warmongers and 
for the strengthening of peace. 

2. It is established that persons 
awarded an International Stalin Prize 
shall receive: 

(a) A diploma of Laureate of the In- 
ternational Stalin Prize; 

(b) A gold medal bearing the image 
of Stalin; 

(c) A money prize of 100,000 rubles. 

3. It is established that International 
Stalin Prizes “For the Strengthening 
of Peace Among Nations” are to be 
awarded annually in a number ranging 
from five to ten prizes by a special 
commitee on International Stalin 
Prizes formed by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR from 
among representatives of the demo- 
cratic forces of various countries of the 
world. 

4. The award of the Prizes is to be 
made each year on the birthday of 
Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin—Decem- 
ber 21. The first Prizes are to be 
awarded in 1950. (Signed) N. M. Shver- 
nik, President of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, A. F. Gorkin, 
Secretary of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. Kremlin, Moscow. De- 
cember 20, 1949. 

As will be seen from the above, indi- 
viduals of all countries, not only those 
of the Soviet Union, are eligible to re- 
ceive awards of International Stalin 
Prizes. It will be noted also that the 
awards themselves will be made by a 
special committee which will be formed 
by the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet. Membership on this committee 
will consist of representatives of the 
“democratic forces of the various coun- 
tries of the world.” This will no doubt 
guarantee that no deserving individual 
who performs outstanding service for 
international peace wili be overlooked, 
since the representatives of the coun- 
tries outside the Soviet Union will cer- 
tainly be aware of such services per- 
formed by individuals in their own or 
neighboring countries. 

As yet the composition of the com- 
mittee has not been announced. As 
soon as this committee is formed, SRT 
will inform its readers. 
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Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and 

Mutual Assistance between the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
People's Republic of China 


HE Presidium of the Supreme So- 

viet of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China; 

Filled with determination jointly to 
prevent, by the consolidation of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the People’s Republic of China, the re- 
birth of Japanese imperialism and a 
repetition of aggression on the part of 
Japan or any other state which should 
unite in any form with Japan in acts of 
aggression; 

Imbued with the desire to consolidate 
lasting peace and universal security in 
the Far East and throughout the world 
in conformity with the aims and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations organiza- 
tion; 

Profoundly convinced that the con- 
solidation of good neighborly relations 
and friendship between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China meets the fun- 
damental interests of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union and China; 

Resolved for this purpose to conclude 
the present Treaty and appointed as 
their plenipotentiary representatives: 

The Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—Andrei Yanuaryevich Vyshin- 
sky, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 

The Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China—Chou 
En-lai, Prime Minister of the State Ad- 
ministrative Council and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of China; 

Who, after exchange of their creden- 
tials, found in due form and good 
order, agreed upon the following: 


Article | 


Both High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake jointly to take all the necessary 
measures at their disposal for the pur- 
pose of preventing a repetition of ag- 
gression and violation of peace on the 
part of Japan or any other state which 
should unite with Japan, directly or in- 
directly, in acts of aggression. In the 
event of one of the High Contracting 
Parties being attacked by Japan or 
States allied with it, and thus being 
involved in a state of war, the other 
Hiv:h Contracting Party will imme- 
dia'ely render military and other as- 
sis ance with all the means at its 
dis»osal. 
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The High Contracting Parties also 
declare their readiness in the spirit 
of sincere cooperation to participate in 
all international actions aimed at in- 
suring peace and security throughout 
the world, and will do all in their 
power to achieve the speediest imple- 
mentation of these tasks. 


Article Il 


Both the High Contracting Parties 
undertake by means of mutual agree- 
ment to strive for the earliest conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty with Japan, 
jointly with the other Powers which 
were allies during the Second World 
War. 


Article Ill 


Both High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake not to conclude any alliance 
directed against the other High Con- 
tracting Party, and not to take part in 
any coalition or in actions or measures 
directed against the other High Con- 
tracting Party. 


Article IV 


Both High Contracting Parties will 
consult each other in regard to all im- 
portant international problems affect- 
ing the common interests of the Soviet 
Union and China, being guided by the 
interests of the consolidation of peace 
and universal security. 


Article V 


Both the High Contracting Parties 
undertake, in the spirit of friendship 
and cooperation and in conformity 
with the principles of equality, mutual 
interests, and also mutual respect for 
the state sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity and non-interference in internal 
affairs of the other High Contracting 
Party—to develop and consolidate eco- 
nomic and cultural ties between the So- 
viet Union and China, to render each 
other every possible economic assist- 
ance, and to carry out the necessary 
economic cooperation. 


Article VI 


The present Treaty comes into force 
immediately upon its ratification; the 
exchange of instruments of ratification 
will take place in Peking. 

The present Treaty will be valid for 
30 years. If neither of the High Con- 
tracting Parties gives notice one year 
before the expiration of this term of 
its desire to denounce the Treaty, it 
shall remain in force for another five 
years and will be extended in com- 
pliance with this rule. 








Done in Moscow on February 14, 
1950, in two copies, each in the Rus- 
sian and Chinese languages, both texts 
having equal force. 


Signed: By Authorization of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 

A. Y. Vyshinsky 


By Authorization of the Cen- 

tral People’s Government of 

the People’s Republic of China 
Chou En-lai 


Agreement between the Union of So- 

viet Socialist Republics and the Peo- 

ple's Republic of China on the Chinese 

Changahen Railway, Port Arthur and 
Dalny [Dairen] 


HE Presidium of the Supreme So- 

viet of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China state that since 1945 radical 
changes have occurred in the situation 
in the Far East, namely: Imperialist 
Japan suffered defeat; the reactionary 
Kuomintang Government was over- 
thrown; China has become a People’s 
Democratic Republic, and in China a 
new, People’s Government was formed 
which has united the whole of China, 
carried out a policy of friendship and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, and 
proved its ability to defend the state 
independence and territorial integrity 
of China, the national honor and dig- 
nity of the Chinese people. 

The Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China maintain that this new situa- 
tion permits a new approach to the 
question of the Chinese Changchun 
Railway, Port Arthur, and Dalny. 

In conforinity with these new cir- 
cumstances, the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China have decided to con- 
clude the present Agreement on the 
Chinese Changchun Railway, Port 
Arthur, and Dalny. 


Article | 


Both High Contracting Parties have 
agreed that the Soviet Government 
transfers gratis to the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China all its 
rights in the joint administration of 
the Chinese Changchun Railway, with 
all the property belonging to the Rail- 
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Signing the Treaty and Agreements. Left to right, photo shows A. A. Gromyko, N. A. Bulganin, N. V. Roshchin, Chou En- 
lai, A. |. Mikoyan, N. C. Khrushchev, K. Y. Vorosilov, V. M. Molotov, J. V. Stalin, Mao Tze-tung, A. Y. Vyshinsky (seated), 
B.F. Podtserop, N.T. Fedorenko, Wang Chia Hsiang, G.M. Malenkov, Cheng Po-ta, L. P. 


way. The transfer will be effected im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of a 
peace treaty with Japan, but not later 
than the end of 1952. 

Pending the transfer, the now exist- 
ing position of the Soviet-Chinese joint 
administration of the Chinese Chang- 
chun Railway remains unchanged; 
however, the order of filling posts by 
representatives of the Soviet and 
Chinese sides, upon the coming into 
force of the present Agreement, will be 
changed, and there will be established 
an alternating filling of posts for a 
definite period of time (Director of the 
Railway, Chairman of the Central 
Board, and others). 

As regards concrete methods of ef- 
fecting the transfer, they will be agreed 
upon and determined by the Govern- 
ments of both High Contracting Parties. 


Article Il 


Both High Contracting Parties have 
agreed that Soviet troops will be with- 
drawn from the jointly utilized naval 
base of Port Arthur and that the in- 
stallations in this area will be handed 
over to the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China immediately 
upon the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan, but not later than the end 
of 1952, with the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China compensat- 
ing the Soviet Union for expenses in- 
curred in the restoration and construc- 
tion of installations effected by the So- 
viet Union since 1945. 

For the period pending the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops and _ the 
transfer of the above installations, the 
Governments of the Soviet Union and 
China will appoint an equal number 
of military representatives for organiz- 
ing a joint Chinese-Soviet Military 
Commission which will be alternately 
presided over by both sides and which 
will be in charge of military affairs 
in the area of Port Arthur; concrete 
measures in this sphere will be de- 
termined by the joint Chinese-Soviet 
Military Commission within three 
months upon the coming into force of 
the present Agreement and shall be 
implemented upon the approval of 
these measures by the Governments of 
both countries. 
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The civil administration in the afore- 
mentioned area shall be in the direct 
charge of the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. Pending the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, the zone 
of billeting of Soviet troops in the area 
of Port Arthur will remain unaltered 
in conformity with the now existing 
frontiers. 

In the event of either of the High 
Contracting Parties being subjected to 
aggression on the part of Japan or any 
state which should unite with Japan 
and as a result of this being involved 
in military operations, China and the 
Soviet Union, may, on the proposal of 
the Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and with the agreement 
of the Soviet Government, jointly use 
the naval base of Port Arthur in the 
interests of conducting joint military 
operations against the aggressor. 


Article Ill 


Both High Contracting Parties have 
agreed that the question of Port Dalny 
must be further considered upon the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Japan. 

As regards the administration in 
Dalny, it fully belongs to the Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

All property now existing in Dalny 
provisionally in charge of or under 
lease to the Soviet side, is to be taken 
over by the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. For carrying 
out work involved in the receipt of the 
aforementioned property, the Govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union and China 
appoint three representatives from 
each side for organizing a joint com- 
mission which in the course of three 
months after the coming into force of 
the present Agreement shall determine 
the concrete methods of transfer of 
property, and after approval of the 
proposals of the Joint Commission by 
the Governments of both countries 
will complete their implementation in 
the course of 1950. 


Article IV 


The present Agreement comes into 
force on the day of its ratification. The 
exchange of instruments of ratification 


Beria, Mr. Azizov, L. M. Kaganovich. 


will take place in Peking. 

Done in Moscow on February 14, 
1950, in two copies, each in the Rus- 
sian and Chinese languages, both texts 
having equal force. 


Signed: By Authorization of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 

A. Y. Vyshinsky 


By Authorization of the Cen- 

tral People’s Government of 

the People’s Republic of China 
Chou En-lai 


Agreement between the Government 

of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 

lics and the Central People's Govern- 

ment of the People's Republic of China 

on Granting Credits to the People's 
Republic of China 


N connection with the consent of the 

Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to grant the request 
of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China on giv- 
ing China credits for paying for equip- 
ment and other materials which the 
Soviet Union has agreed to deliver to 
China, both Governments have agreed 
upon the following: 


Article | 


The Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics grants the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China credits, cal- 
culated in dollars, amounting to 300,- 
000,000 American dollars, taking 35 
American dollars to one ounce of fine 
gold. 

In view of the extreme devastation 
of China as a result of prolonged hos- 
tilities on its territory, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has agreed to grant credits on 
favorable terms of one per cent annual 


interest. 
Article Il 


The credits mentioned in Article ! 
will be granted in the course of five 
years, as from January 1, 1950, in 
equal portions of one-fifth of the cre- 
dits in the course of each year, for 
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payments for deliveries from the 
USSR of equipment, and materials, in- 
cluding equipment for electric power 
stations, metallurgical and engineer- 
ing plants, equipment for mines for 
the production of coal and ores, rail- 
way and other transport equipment, 
rails, and other material for the resto- 
ration and development of the national 
economy of China. 

The assortment, quantities, prices 
and dates of deliveries of equipment 
and materials will be determined un- 
der a special agreement of the parties; 
prices will be determined on the basis 
of prices obtaining on the world mar- 
kets. 

Any credits which remain unused in 
the course of one annual period may 
be used in subsequent annual periods. 


Article Ill 


The Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China re- 
pays the credits mentioned in Article 
I, as well as interest on them, with 
deliveries of raw materials, tea, gold, 
American dollars. Prices for raw ma- 
terials and tea, quantities and dates of 
deliveries will be determined on the 
basis of prices obtaining on the world 
markets. 

Repayment of credits is effected in 
the course of 10 years in equal annual 
parts—one-tenth yearly of the sum 
total of received credits not later than 
December 31 of every year. The first 
payment is effected not later than De- 
cember 31, 1954, and the last on De- 
cember 31, 1963. 

Payment of interest on credits, cal- 
culated from the day of drawing the 
respective fraction of the credits, is 
effected every six months. 


Article IV 


For clearance with regard to the 
credits envisaged by the present Agree- 
ment the State Bank of the USSR and 
National Bank of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China shall open special accounts 
and jointly establish the order of clear- 
ance and accounting under the present 
Agreement. 


Article V 


The present Agreement comes into 
force on the day of its signing and is 
subject to ratification. The exchange 
of instruments of ratification will take 
place in Peking. 

Done in Moscow on February 14, 
1950, in two copies, each in the Rus- 
sian and Chinese languages, both texts 
having equal force. 


Signed: By Authorization of the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics 

A. Y. Vyshinsky 


By Authorization of the Cen- 

tral People’s Government of 

the People’s Republic of China 
Chou En-lai 


(The official Communique that ac- 
mpanied the texts of the Treaty and 
he Agreements was published in our 
‘vreh issue.) 
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THE SOVIET-CHINESE TREATY 


(Continued from page 8) 


gi day after publication of the 
Treaty the New York Times stated: 
“The creation of such a bloc is in itself 
a stupendous fact bound to have grave 
repercussions in Asia and in Europe.” 
This sober conclusion is made all the 
more likely, the Times, believes, “if, as 
is generally suspected, the published 
agreement does not tell the whole 
story... .” The “rest” of the story had 
already been supplied by the Times itself 
and by Secretary Acheson. 

For pure inventiveness the Times’ 
fabrication has seldom been equalled in 
the sordid history of contemporary 
American journalism. On January 28, its 
European correspondent, C. L. Sulz- 
berger, had come up from the Parisian 
bars with a humdinger. He had obtained 
—it must have been through alcoholic 
transmission—secret information as to 
the content of the forthcoming Chinese- 
Soviet alliance. The USSR, he reported, 
was demanding complete authority over 
the seven key ports of Shantung Province 
and Manchuria, also a Chinese labor 
force of 500,000, foodstuffs from Man- 
churia so vast as to cause disastrous 
famine to the Chinese, and far-reaching 
concessions by the Chinese to alleged 
minorities in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, 
Manchuria, and “the mysterious land of 
Tibet.” These “secret demands” of the 
Soviet Union and equally preposterous 
ones countered by the Chinese would 
not, of course, wrote Mr. Sulzberger, 
appear in the published treaties which 
would give the false appearance of 
sweetness and light. His dispatch con- 
tinued with a series of illuminating sug- 
gestions to Times readers, such as the 
rumor that Mao Tze-tung was seriously 
ill, that he was trying to dissociate him- 
self from “the signing of the secret 
codicils,” that Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai had been rushed in from Peking 
to bridge the gap between Mao and 
Stalin, etc., ad nauseam. 

Having set up its readers in this sticky 
mess of lies, it was a relatively easy thing 
for the Times the day after publication 
of the treaty to run another fantasy by 
that sleuth Mr. Sulzberger under the 
following four-column front page head: 


SECRET CODICILS TO S1No-SoviET PAcT 
SAID TO GIVE RussIA KEY POSTS AND 
LARGE FORCE OF CHINESE LABOR. 


Who said all this? Why, from the in- 
ternal evidence of the dispatch, no one 
but Mr. Sulzberger himself. 

The Secretary of State deported him- 
self in a manner no more dignified. He 
prepared the ground for his attack on 
the treaty more than a month before the 
conclusion of the negotiations in Mos- 
cow. On January 12, he blandly an- 


‘nounced that “The Soviet Union is de- 


taching the northern areas of China from 
China and is attaching them to the So- 
viet Union.” He referred specifically to 
Outer Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, Sin- 
kiang and Manchuria. Outer Mongolia, 
as the whole world knows, is a sovereign 
state by virtue of long history and by 
sanction of the Yalta Conference. If its 
recognition by Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment of Outer Mongolia’s independence, 
at a time when the Kuomintang was 
rapidly moving under America’s hege- 
mony, is required as further proof it can 
be so offered. Even James Reston was 
perturbed by the Secretary of State’s slip 
on Outer Mongolia. Regarding all the 
other areas mentioned, they remain one 
hundred per cent Chinese. 

In a sharp retort issued from Moscow 
a week later, Foreign Minister Vyshinsky, 
to use the New York Times pontifical 
phraseology, hurled a “charge of per- 
nicious mendacity” at the American Sec- 
retary of State. Said Mr. Vyshinsky: 


“Acheson stated all these awkwardnesses 
in order to put on a good face on a bad 
game, to slander the foreign policy of the 
USSR, and by this token to place the blame 
on the USSR for the failure of his own 
policy.” 

With publication of the Chinese-So- 
viet Treaty, Mr. Acheson explained to 
the gentlemen of the American press 
that China’s troubles were just beginning. 
He opined that the treaty made of China 
a grovelling puppet of the Soviet Union, 
that its secret and undisclosed provisions 
were what really counted, that the Soviet 
Union counted on things happening be- 
fore 1952 which would nullify the 
treaty’s provisions respecting Manchuria, 
that the notable thing about the com- 
mercial arrangements were their meager- 
ness. Doubtless, agents of Project X will 
in due course discover the secret proto- 
cols, upon which Acheson bases his 
analysis, in Emperor Bao Dai’s palace in 
Saigon, or Mr. Kravchenko and Mr. 
Sulzberger will stumble upon them in a 
Paris biscro. 


_ peace-loving people of the world 
prefer to remember the words of the 
Chinese Premier and Foreign Minister, 
Chou En-lai, as reflecting their own 
views of this historical alliance. He 
hailed the signing of the Treaty by say- 
ing: 

“American imperialism employed all pos- 
sible methods to break the friendship be- 
tween our two powers, but all these disgrace- 
ful attempts conclusively failed... . 

“There isn’t the slightest doubt that the 
close and sincere collaboration between the 
Soviet Union and China will have the 
highest degree of profound historic sig- 
nificance and inevitable enormous influence 
and consequences for the cause of peace and 
justice to the peoples of the East and the 
whole world.” 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 5) 


change its policies. If the U.S. doesn’t, trend is toward neutrality 
as between the United States and Soviet Russia. . . 


Meantime, the people’s peace movement in all coun- 
tries grows. 

Peace delegations from the World Congress of the Parti- 
sans of Peace have been visiting various countries to offer 
peace pleas to their governing bodies, preparatory to the 
Stockholm meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Congress. 

Commentator Johannes Steel and Rockwell Kent went 
on such a mission to Paris, and from there to Moscow, 
where they were joined by O. John Rogge, former U. S. 
Assistant Attorney General. Together with distinguished 
representatives of other countries, they appeared before 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet in the Kremlin. 

Mr. Rogge presented for the consideration of the Su- 
preme Soviet the peace group’s two-point proposal—the 
outlawing of atomic weapons and a reduction of standing 
military establishments. He also offered his own proposal 
for a compromise between the Baruch plan and the Sovie* 
proposals for atomic control. He called on both Russians 
and Americans to halt exploiting differences and start 
exploiting areas of agreement. He quoted Thomas Jefferson 
in a plea for freedom of speech and toierance. In an inter- 
view later with the Soviet press he expanded on his ideas, 
saying that he felt that “a Communist should be able to 
get up in a capitalist country and say communism is better 
and a capitalist should be able to say the same thing in a 
communist country.” In an overseas telephone interview 
Mr. Rogge spoke warmly of the reception the delegation 
received, of the frankness they had encountered in meet- 
ing Soviet leaders and people, and of the immense desire 
for peace evident in the USSR. 

And in this great country of ours, which so prides itself 
on its freedom of speech, the State Department refused 
visas to a group of peace delegates wishing to come to our 
country on a similar mission, headed by the world famous 
artist, Pablo Picasso, and including Dr. Hewlett Johnson, 
Dean of Canterbury, and a group of distinguished scientists, 
clergymen and others from France, Britain, Cuba, the 
USSR, Belgium, Africa, Italy and Switzerland. A delega- 
tion from the Japanese Diet, however, was welcomed to 
the floor of the U.S. Senate, and U.S. Army officials in the 
American Zone of Germany, welcomed four officers of 
Franco’s army. 


The Administration Sticks to Its Guns— 
and H-Bombs 


ND how has the Administration responded to this nation- 

wide and worldwide demand for peace? 

In his interview with Arthur Krock on February 15, 
President Truman, pictured as full of serenity and op- 
timism, reiterated the position set forth by Secretary 
Acheson that the only way to deal with the USSR is by 
an overwhelming show of strength. He related petulantly 
how he had gone to Potsdam planning to offer “help in 
reconstruction” to Stalin, but was angered because the 
Soviet leader insisted on discussing the abrupt cessation 
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of Lend-Lease. Mr. Truman admitted that the stopping of 
Lend-Lease before the war was over had been a mistake, 
and sought to lay the blame for this on the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, which obviously would have taken a very 
different course. 

At a general press conference next day, correspondents 
reported that President Truman appeared to be disturbed 
and angry at the people’s demand for peace, which he 
tried to head off by meaningless assertions of his own de- 
sires for peace. He declared the time was not appropriate 
for sending a peace emissary to Moscow, ruling out any 
“act of showmanship,” at the same time insisting that “the 
doors of the United States are always open” and that 
“everything is going to be all right.” On Washington’s 
birthday and in subsequent statements, the President has 
stubbornly continued to bar negotiations with the USSR. 

On March 9, an off-the-record speech made by Secretary 
Acheson to a meeting of bigwigs of the Advertising Council 
in Washington on February 16, was released to the press 
and published in Henry Luce’s Life magazine. 

Talking about the need for “total diplomacy,” Secretary 
Acheson called on the American people for total subser- 
vience to the Administration’s war policy. Categorically 
ruling out any idea of peace talks, he said that our present 
struggle (against the Soviet Union) was just as crucial 
“as our life and death struggle with a powerful foe” in 
the recent war. He said bluntly that the sole test of our 
relations with other nations is whether they take an anti- 
Communist stand, in which case “we should recognize our 
basic unity on this point.” This leaves no doubt that unity 
with fascists has become our national policy, for no other 
group better meets Secretary Acheson’s test. Secretary 
Acheson’s “total diplomacy” means in effect a total lack of 
diplomacy, the aim of diplomacy being to conciliate dif- 
ferences and make friends. It is an attempt at totalitarian 
thought control, at stifling all dissent. 

This is the administration’s answer to the people’s de- 
mand for peace. This is the policy that is losing us the 
friendship of the peoples of the world and will leave us 
in the end with only fascists for allies, 

Meanwhile the Mundt-Ferguson Bill, already voted out 
by Committee, is being readied as a weapon to destroy the 
peace forces. This bill, aimed not only against Communists 
but against even the mildest liberals, would mean the end 
of our Constitution and our Bill of Rights, the end of all 
free political activity and association. It would brand those 
who work for peace as agents of a foreign power, because 
the Soviet Government stands for peace. It would trans- 
form the United States into a full fledged police state. 

An all-out national effort is necessary to prevent the 
Mundt Bill being slipped through Congress. All Americans 
who cherish the democratic traditions of our country must 
speak out swiftly and vigorously against this fascist meas- 
ure. It has been defeated before, and can be defeated again. 
Everyone who cares about peace should take action at 
once to get their Senators and Congressmen to oppose this 
measure. This is the urgent duty of all who wish to con- 
tinue the work for peace, who want to keep America safe 
and free, who want to end the threat of destruction that 
hangs over the world. —J.S. 


the atomic arms race and are overlook- 
ing economic facts of the greatest historic 
significance. 


the USSR on the ruble exchange rate is 
only another demonstration of the fact 
recently noted in the report of the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the UN Social and Eco- 
nomic Council: namely, that the econ- 
omies of the United States and the West- 
ern European countries are deteriorating, 


while the economies of the USSR and 
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of the Eastern European countries are 
constantly going forward. 

The economic growth of the Soviet 
Union also means the strengthening of 
its currency. 

The government leaders of the United 
States are thinking a great deal at the 
present time about hydrogen bombs and 













These facts eloquently show that the 
economy of the Soviet Union is irre- 
pressibly surging forward, that at the 
same time the well-being of its popula- 
tion is advancing, and that the USSR 
and its allies are thus becoming a highly 
important and independent factor in 
world economy. 
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THE SOVIET MINORITIES POLICY 


(Continued from page 13) 


abroad as bent on destroying the institu- 
tion of monogamy, has put into effect 
strict laws throughout the USSR against 
bigamy and polygamy. It has also for- 
vidden by law other traditional practices 
pelling indignity and suffering for the 
female sex, such as child marriage, bride 
abduction and bride purchase. 

In the long crusade for the emanci- 
pation of women in the Soviet East the 
most intense and dramatic struggles re- 
volved around the wearing of the veil. 

This visible and ever-present symbol 
of the Moslem woman’s inferior lot has 
become virtually non-existent. 

Women’s life among the minorities 
has also greatly improved because of the 
general cultural and economic advances 
under the Soviets. Soviet stress on the 
abolition of illiteracy, the care of mother 
and child, the spread of scientific pro- 
cedures and the betterment of material 
conditions has wrought tremendous bene- 
fits for the female sex throughout the 
USSR. 

In every part of the old Empire 
the large majority of the inhabitants were 
positively medieval in their treatment of 
disease and their ignorance of the simplest 
laws of hygiene. The far-flung Soviet 
system of public health, including in- 
sistence upon elementary cleanliness, has 
resulted in the establishment of up-to-date 
medical techniques among ethnic minori- 
ties formerly quite primitive in their 
living habits. 


TANNU TUVA 
(Continued from page 17) 


they found new reserves of asbestos, large 
coal reserves, including one deposit con- 
taining eleven seams, one twenty-six feet 
in thickness. The scientists said that 
these were only preliminary results, and 
indicated the great possibilities for the 
industrialization of this remote region. 
Earlier the same year explorers investi- 
gated the upper reaches of the Yenisei 
in Tuva, described as one of the least 
explored regions of the USSR. They as- 
certained the direction of its great moun- 
tain ranges, the size of its plateau, made 
new maps of the country’s almost 80,000 
square miles of territory. 

Now the development of industry has 
begun: gold, anthracite coal, rock salt 
and asbestos are mined. There are fac- 
tories for processing furs and leather, 
clothing and shoe factories, brick fac- 
to-ies, small! food enterprises, mills, auto- 
tenair shops, saw-mills, and there are 
m ny handicraft cooperatives. The state 
budget has increased rapidly, with the 
mjority going for the cultural and 
health needs of the population; the gen- 
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As for material progress in the large, 
whereas the tsars consciously held back 
the economic development of the subject 
nationalities, so that their labor and raw 
materials could be better exploited, the 
Soviet Government has furthered to the 
best of its ability the development of well- 
rounded economies in each Union Re- 
public. The Five-Year Plans have reached 
out to the most distant and undeveloped 
regions, investing huge amounts of capi- 
tal therein, stimulating increased produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture, provid- 
ing for the education of the native popu- 
lations in scientific methods and ma- 
chine techniques. The Soviet planners 
have paid particular attention to the 
poorer, more backward sections of the 
country and thus allocated, in the nation- 
wide federal budgets, especially large in- 
creases in expenditures for the Union Re- 
publics of the Transcaucasus and Central 
Asia. 

The prodigious task which in 1917 
confronted the Soviet regime in most of 
the minority territories was nothing less 
than to lead the indigenous inhabitants 
from feudal, patriarchal and nomadic 
forms of economic life to the advanced 
stage of a socialist system, without their 
passing through a transitional period of 
industrial capitalism. Actually, in the 
third of a century since they assumed 
power, the Soviets have accomplished 
this end amongst all but a fraction of 
the peoples of the USSR. 


eral standard of living is rising steadily. 

World War II was still on when Tan- 
nu Tuva joined the USSR, in October, 
1944. The Tuvinians joined the Soviet 
armies and the arats, or shepherds, sent 
food supplies as well as many of their 
small sturdy horses to the army. In 1943, 
for instance, a 120-car train brought 
hundreds of tons of meat, fish, butter, 
felt boots, sheepskin coats, and other 
supplies as gifts to the men at the front 
from the Tuvinian people; a delegation 
went on an inspection of the front, was 
received by General Zhukov, Molotov 
and other Soviet notables. 

For the first time, Tuvinian delegates 
were elected to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR in the elections of October, 
1945. When Tannu Tuva joined the So- 
viet Union, the Tuvinians sent a message 
to Stalin and the Soviet people saying— 
in verse as well as prose—that in five 
years time they expected to turn their 
land into “one of the blossoming cor- 
ners of the USSR,” and now it seems 
their boast was justified. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


WAS TITO OVERCHARGED? 


ports consist mainly of manufactured when the prices of their products fall 


goods, as well as Poland and Hungary, 
whose exports are mainly of raw mate- 
rials and agricultural produce. 

Foreign trade prices of the People’s 
Democracies may properly be compared 
with those of the Marshall Plan countries, 
which have become so dependent on the 
United States in their overseas trade 
since World War II. UN statistics show 
that Marshall Plan countries had to sell 
12 per cent more goods overseas in 1948 
to pay for the same quantity of imported 
goods as in 1938. Again, goods traded 
are not the decisive factor. The worst 
deterioration in the terms of trade was 
suffered by the most advanced of the 
ERP countries, England, and by the most 
backward, Turkey. 

For the People’s Democracies, a 13 
per cent gain. For the Marshall Plan 
countries a 12 per cent loss, This means 
that, on the whole, the People’s Democ- 
racies obtain goods from other countries 
about one-fourth cheaper than they would 
have to pay had they been forced into 
the Marshall Plan. It means that the 
Yugoslav leaders, by breaking with the 
USSR, have doomed their people to pro- 
ducing one-quarter more for everything 
they get from foreign countries. 

That is one of the reasons why work- 
ing hours have been extended, why civil- 
ians and soldiers are conscripted for lum- 
ber cutting, why secret police swarm in 
the Yugoslav mines to act as overseers. 

Countries producing mainly raw mate- 
rials are subject to special exploitation 
during periods of economic depression, 


much further than those of imported 
manufactures. The People’s Democracies 
are now free of this menace. Their prices 
in trade with the Soviet Union are set 
by long-term contracts. By virtue of so- 
cialist planning, they are immune to 
depressions in the capitalist world. Fi- 
nally, their economic life is being com- 
pletely transformed, so that foreign trade 
of even such countries as Romania and 
Bulgaria will become widely diversified. 

Yugoslavia is already caught in the be- 
ginnings of economic crisis in the capi- 
talist world. In January, 1949, when the 
first big shipments of Yugoslav copper 
arrived here, the price paid Tito was 
around 20 cents per pound. By June, he 
was getting 12 cents per pound. The 
break in lead prices was even more ex- 
treme. Lumber prices are still high, but 


sooner or later the lumber market w || 
break also. 

Speeches by Yugoslav Governme xt 
leaders have expressed growing unea “- 


‘ness since the arrival in Belgrade of t..« 


“tough” ambassador, George V. Alle. 
And well they might, in view of whut 
happened to Iran during the ambassador- 
ship of this super-viceroy from Wash- 
ington. 

According to a recent UN report, the 
terms of trade of Iran deteriorated about 
70 per cent between 1939 and 1947. That 
is, Iranians can buy less than one-third as 
much goods abroad for the same quantity 
of exports as before World War II. 

This symbolizes, in terms of prices, the 
prospect to which Tito has exposed the 
Yugoslav people by making them de. 
pendent on the dollar. 

(The next and concluding article will 
sum up the present economic and poli- 
tical-military situation of Yugoslavia as 
an unofficial adherent to the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact.) 


THE POET AND THE PEASANT 


(Continued from page 20) 


But moved by Kalinin’s concern, and re- 
sponsive to any new proposal, he acqui- 
esced in it. The more he mulled over it 
that night as we lay stretched out for 
sleep in the hay-mow, the more enthusi- 
astic he became. 

Next morning, in high spirits over his 
new resolve, we set forth on our return 
trip to the city. Jogging along the road 
—behind one horse this time instead of 
the troika—it suddenly flashed on him 
that he had not even brought up the 
main purpose of his visit. 
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“Oh no!” he exclaimed. “I came to 
Kalinin for an apartment in Moscow, 
but what did I get? Advice to go live 
in a log hut in the village.” 

Laughing over the irony of it, he 
added. “But it’s good advice. And think 
of the headlines: “Yesenin Becomes a 
Recluse! Renouncing the City, the Poet 
Returns to His Village!’ ” 

But the lure of the fleshpots and the 
limelights of the city were too much for 
him. Back in his Bohemia, without 
steadying hands like Kalinin’s to sustain 
him, he kept on his dissolute way which 
ended in suicide. Dramatic to the end, 
in his own blood he scrawled out his 
last verses. 

“And he had so much to give to the 
world,” said Kalinin to me, a number of 
years later. “So it was with many of our 
poets,” he added, pointing out that Push- 
kin, Lermontov, Mayakovsky likewise 
came to an early, violent end. “They 
had vision and insight beyond ordinary 
men and put them into golden words. 
But they had to pay a price for their 
talents. They knew all about life except 
how to live it.” 


Our conversation turned to his mother. 
“She just passed away in her sleep— 
went to bed one evening and never 
woke up. She couldn’t read and write; 
knew much heartbreak and hunger. As 
she often said, ‘Life isn’t just walking 
through a meadow.’ But it tasted good 
to her.” 

And so it did to Kalinin. His was a 
rough and stormy passage through life. 
But he found happiness as well as hard- 
ship and to the end it tasted good to 
him. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


time at home after school?” “How do 
children spend their free days?” etc. 

Valuable data was assembled as a: re- 
sult of this survey which covered about 
6oc pupils. The Parents’ Committee did 
not stop at merely gathering statistics, 
but, with the help of the teachers, adopted 
various measures to improve the condi- 
tions of the children’s work at home and 
arranged for planned activities during 
their free time. 

The parents’ organization contributes 
greatly in the extra-curricular and non- 
school activities of the children. It ar- 
ranges interesting lectures on various 
topics, concerts, parties and New Year’s 
celebrations. Many parents participate in 
these activities as speakers, entertainers, 
performers, or they take the children on 
excursions to athletic meets, on visits to 
the children’s theaters and to the movies. 

The Parents’ Committees have not yet 
given sufficient attention to problems of 
educational propaganda and, therefore, 
the experience gained in this field by 
the Parents’ Committee of School No. 
235 is all the more valuable. For a num- 
ber of years, the active membership of 
this committee has been conducting a 
campaign to popularize the problems of 
education among the parents. The par- 
ents are introduced to popular pedagogi- 
cal literature, talks and consultations are 
conducted with them to better familiarize 
them with the educational problems. 
Two parents’ conferences have been held 
at the school on the following subjects: 
“The family and the school,” and “Fos- 
tering Soviet patriotism in the family.” 
The parents set up a special section in 
the school library devoted to books deal- 
ing with pedagogical problems, they 
also regularly post a list of recommended 
literature. Certain books (for instance A. 
Makarenko’s “Book for Parents”) are in 
such great demand that there is a waiting 
list for them. 

What are the organizational ties con- 
necting the work of the Parents’ Commit- 
tee with its active membership? The 
same School No. 235 supplies an inter- 
esting answer to this question. In this 
school, every class has its own parents’ 
committee, which works hand-in-hand 
with the home teacher. The school Par- 
ents’ Committee heads the class com- 
mittzes. Periodically it calls a general 
mee‘ing of all class committees, hears 
thei’ reports, gives instructions, directs 
and coordinates their work. In this way 
the :chool has 200 persons in a constantly 
func ioning active parents’ organization. 
The chairman of the school Parents’ 
Con mittee is also a member of the peda- 
8ogi-al council of the school. 

Te problems of greenery for the 
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school, the construction of playgrounds, 
the setting up of young naturalists’ rooms 
occupy an important place in the plans 
and in the practical work of the parents’ 
organizations. 

Parents’ Committees are also extremely 
helpful in supplying the schools with 
visual aids. They help to purchase them 
as well as to make them up out of what- 
ever is available in the school. Comrade 
Purinson, a member of the Parents’ Com- 
mittee of School No. 243, formed a bri- 
gade of parents and students to make 
the more simple visual aids as well as to 
repair those already on hand. 


The repairs of school premises, the 
acquisition of equipment and other eco- 
nomic problems are all solved with the 
active help of the parents. 

Schools Nos. 607 and 246, which just 
opened at the beginning of the past 
school year, report: “We were able to 
create normal conditions for uninter- 


rupted school work in so short a time 
only becausé of the active assistance of 
the Parents’ Committees and the entire 
parent membership.” 

The majority of the schools of the 
Dzerzhinsky District of Moscow point 
out in their annual reports the vital role 
played by the parents in the betterment 
of the entire school work, the extremely 
responsive attitude of the parents, and 
their ardent desire to help the school. 

Comrade Kozlov, director of School 
No. 235, referring to the substantial 
growth of parent activity, made a special 
note of the fact that not only mothers, 
as was formerly the case, participate in 
this work, but also a great number of 
fathers. 

Our Soviet people love and appreciate 
the school to which they entrust some- 
thing that is most dear to them—their 
children. Therefore, the life of the school 
and its vital needs are close to the par- 
ents’ hearts and willingly and eagerly 
they help the school in every way they 
can. 

(Translated from Semya i Shkola 
[Family and School], No. 10, 1949.) 
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